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Canada at the Crossroads 


in Foreign Policy 


B. S. Keirstead 
I 


prey policy rests on an interpretation of observed facts 
and events. These interpretations are never “given” in the 
sense of being contained in the events. They are assumptions or 
hypotheses which are used to relate the events in some sort of 
causal order, that enables us to “understand” them, as we 
say, and to make predictions about what is likely to happen. 
Policy then consists in the formation of purposive action to 
influence the causal order of events and to protect, as far as 
possible, the interests of one’s own country in the expected 
contingencies. 

Discussions of foreign policy in Canada, both in the press 
and, sometimes, in official circles, have too frequently not been 
based on sound assumptions. There is a tendency to believe 
that invective and violent denunciation are acceptable substitutes 
for calm, scientific thinking. Indeed there is a fundamental mis- 
understanding of the nature of scientific methods of thought. 

The leaders of the Soviet Union possess a system of working 
assumptions, derived a priori from the Marxist philosophy. 
They believe that Western capitalism is doomed to further 
crises and depressions, that these will seriously disturb the whole 
social framework with revolutionary and counter-revolutionary 
forces, and that, before the leaders of Western capitalism accept 
social elimination, they will plunge the world into a counter- 
revolutionary war. The Soviet Union, they believe, will be the 
principal object of aggression in such a war. The utterances of 
certain irresponsible members of the United States Congress, of 
certain business leaders, and the hysterical maledictions of a 
large section of the American press are taken as empirical evi- 
dence supporting the basic Marxist doctrine. The leaders of 
the Soviet Union, therefore, have the responsibility of putting 
Russia, the base cf world communism, in the strongest possible 
attitude of defence. The classic invasion routes must be secured, 
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and both the Baltic and Mediterranean sea approaches con- 
trolled or neutralized. Buffer satellites must be created, and 
possible bases of attack in Western Europe rendered ineffective 
by the divisive and obstructionist activities of communist fifth 
columns. The Soviets say they are “peace-loving,” meaning 
simply that they do not intend to attack the United Kingdom or 
the United States. They are quite sincere about this, because 
they do not need to attack; according to their system of thought 
the capitalist system, given time, will itself accomplish its own 
downfall. But “peace-lovingness” does not mean that “purely 
defensive” action should not be taken in the Baltic, East Europe, 
Asia Minor, Greece, the Narrow Seas, or even in Italy and 
France. 

This “defensive action” is seen by the United States as the 
objective data to be taken account of in the formation of 
American foreign policy. American foreign policy, in spite of 
controversy about the tactics or means of conducting it, rests 
also on consistently thought-out assumptions. These are that 
the Soviet Union means to dominate all Europe and as much of 
Asia as possible and hence (a) that either war is inevitable, or 
(b), if it is evitable, that it can be avoided only by a “firm” line 
that will prevent Russia accomplishing a position of sufficient 
dominance to permit her to launch an attack with hope of success. 
This form of alternative working hypotheses is logically per- 
missible, and enables the “war is inevitable” school of Mr. Dulles 
and the “peace may be saved” school of Mr. Marshall to support 
identical lines of policy aimed at the containment of Russia. 
That never in history has the dynamic of conflict permitted 
such policies of “defensive security” on the one hand and “con- 
tainment” on the other to result in peace, is not complete proof 
that it will not work this time. There is a strong school of 
thought which argues that the Soviet Union is bent on world 
domination and that only the organization of overpowering force 
against them can prevent aggression. The present writer has 
considered this point of view most carefully before rejecting it 
in its usual form. There is little doubt that the Soviet Union 
intends, for “defensive” reasons, to dominate the European 
continent if it can, and to destroy parliamentary democracy in 
the process. What has happened in Czechoslovakia has shown 
the Soviet intention verv clearly. It has, however, also shown 
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the Soviet tactic. The Soviet Union does not intend to make 
open war, at which it would be bested by the atom-armed West. 
It means to conquer by the use of moral and political weapons. 
It relies on the collapse of Western capitalism and on the moral 
weaknesses and political mistakes of its opponents. The danger 
of atomic war arises from the possibility that the Soviet Union 
may win the “cold war.” Thus a most grave question is posed— 
can we win a moral victory which will contain the Soviet Union, 
and at the same time prevent the outbreak of war. Is physical 
superiority in weapons enough to guarantee success and to 
preserve the peace? 

The present leaders of the United States appear to believe 
that superiority of physical force is all that is needed, and that 
in this way peace can be maintained, or, at worst, victory 
assured. The lessons of history, that armaments races between 
rival power blocs never result in peace, are ignored. So also is 
the lesson that could be learned by a study of Soviet theory, 
viz., that a reactionary capitalism goes down to collapse in a 
depression of its own making. 

Moreover, it is arguable that modern weapons have so 
changed the relation of defence to attack that “orthodox” think- 
ing on foreign policy is not appropriate. On this point we lack 
knowledge necessary for a sound opinion. If atomic and bac- 
teriological weapons are as efficient as some have claimed, defence 
is not possible. The offensive arms of both powers would simply 
set out, unopposed, to obliterate the cities, devastate the country- 
side, and destroy the crops of the enemy. There would be no 
victory, just the mutual annihilation of the urban populations, 
followed by the starvation of the country-side as the crops 
withered from some form of atomic blight. Moreover, not only 
would the major participants suffer this fate, but also Europe, 
caught between the two great powers and used as battleground 
for armies and bases for air attack. 

Whether or not the Americans and Russians are thinking 
straight is not, however, our present problem. It is possible, 
though doubtful, that they may appropriately think in terms of 
victory. We Canadians can not. Nevertheless, in Canada, think- 
ing about foreign policy follows the Russo-American line. A 
tiny fraction of Canadian communists and fellow-travellers 
appear to believe in the inevitability of the attack on the Soviet 
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homeland and the desirability of Soviet victory. These few 
we cannot argue with—though we may dismiss them as unim- 
portant—because we base our argument on the pursuit of Cana- 
dian interests and the protection of the Canadian people. The 
communist is not concerned with these as primary ends. For 
him the destruction of the Canadian nation or the obliteration 
of the Canadian people, though regrettable, is only one more egg 
to be broken in the making of a utopian omelette. This point 
of view rests on a system of values which the vast majority of 
Canadians cannot accept, and which is removed from the plane 
of argument because there is no common meeting point. Surely 
what has happened in Czechoslovakia is clear warning to those 
who believe it possible to collaborate with communists. All we 
can do about this is be thankful that this view is held by so 
few, and trust that the ill-advised activities of our professional 
red-baiters will not increase this few to a dangerous degree. 
When we turn from the few to the many, we discover a less 
rigid fanaticism but almost equally incoherent thinking. Our 
foreign policy rests on the same basic postulates as the American. 
Either war is inevitable or can be avoided only by the firm line 
of containment. In the event of war we are necessarily allied 
with the United States. It therefore follows (a) that we must 
currently give undeviating support to American policy, and 
(b) that we should put ourselves in an aspect of defence so as 
to strengthen both our own position and the general North 
American position to achieve victory in the struggle which may 
eventuate. There have been few critics of this policy in Canada. 
A few have attacked the proposition that we should necessarily 
be allied with the United States and have argued, mistakenly, 
in my opinion, that we should try to establish and maintain a 
status of neutrality. It is difficult to see how this would be 
possible. If war comes, we shall be committed, and, surely, 
no one seriously believes that we could, or should, be on the 
Soviet side. I should like to digress here to attack the view 
that there is nothing to choose between the Soviet Union and 
the United States. I am prepared to direct the most serious 
charges against American foreign policy. The Americans have 
failed morally to support democracy and have supported “anti- 
communists” of all sorts, notably in China and Greece. They 
have failed in tactics, for they are permitting the Soviets to win 
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political victories while relying on their superiority in physical 
weapons. There is a powerful, reactionary group in America 
clamouring for war, building up hatred and fear, guilty, indeed, 
of “war-mongering.” But in America there are independent 
newspapers free to oppose the war-mongers. There are genuine 
democratic forces free and competent to influence foreign policy, 
to prevent the hot-heads launching a “preventive” war, able to 
put through such really international programmes as E.R.P. 
In the Soviet Union there is no opposition press, no quiet voices 
to rebuke hysteria, no moderating opposition. Fear rides the 
saddle, hate informs the formation of policy. This is not a 
minor difference in degree. It is a fundamental difference in the 
quality of two civilizations. 

There have been a few other criticisms but these have been 
speedily dismissed. If you try to say that we should not base 
our policy on the postulate of the probability or inevitability 
of war, you are told you are an “idealist” and that “realistic 
thinking” is necessary. If you suggest that the policy of con- 
tainment has always led to war in the past and may do so again, 
you are told you are an “appeaser,” and you run the probable 
risk of being denounced as a communist by three provincial 
prime ministers, six members of parliament, and practically 
every daily newspaper in the country. Name-calling does not 
replace reasoned discussion and it is to be hoped that there are 
still many Canadians who will look for counter argument and 
interpret abuse and invective as a confession of a weak case. 

We have to begin our analysis of foreign policy by the con- 
struction of a model. Our first question must concern the 
objectives of our foreign policy. The Americans and Russians 
begin by postulating war, and aim at the objective of victory. 
That may, or may not, be sound thinking on their parts. It is 
not for us. Victory for us is an impossibility in the traditional 
sense, or even in the sense that it might be possible for the Soviet 
Union or the United States. In such a war our closest ally, 
our traditional protector and the market of our export staples, 
would be obliterated. The United Kingdom would disappear; 
it would not become a second rate power; it would just not be a 
power any more. It is indeed doubtful what life, if any, would 
continue in those islands. The Commonwealth, the great balanc- 
ing relationship, which enables us to maintain some sort of 
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economic and political independence of the United States, would 
no longer play its historic rdle. Further, as a battlefield in that 
kind of warfare, we should ourselves experience the destruction 
of our urban life, and, in all probability much of our rural life 
as well, because it is questionable if rural communities would 
survive the Canadian winter under appropriately selected tech- 
niques of bacteriological attack. As we before remarked, we 
do not have any real knowledge of the effects of the new weapons. 
If they are as destructive as some have said, no nation can 
postulate victory in war, all would have to accept the possibility 
of destruction. In such case, any decision to make war is a 
decision for national suicide. Even, however, if these estimates 
are exaggerated, as one suspects, the destruction Canada would 
experience would be enormous. Moreover after “victory” had 
been achieved, those who survived would find their markets gone, 
the whole basis of Canadian national life removed, and it is 
impossible to see how an independent existence could continue. 
Another war, whoever wins it, would cause the loss of Canadian 
independence. 

The British, the French, the Dutch, the Belgians, the Scan- 
dinavians, are all in a similar position. We cannot have victory 
in the sense of surviving as independent nations. Our people, 
our culture, our particular political institutions, our notions of 
justice, freedom, and the individual worth of human life and 
its significant potentiality of achievement would all disappear, 
unless one belives, of course, that such values would be nurtured 
by the men from behind the Urals, or the post-war leaders of 
a United States whose cultural and political centres would have 
been destroyed. 

Since we cannot think in terms of victory, we have to con- 
sider that Canadian interests can be served only by the main- 
tenance of peace. As an exporting, commercial power, as a 
small country, as one that cannot survive war and retain 
independence, peace for us is the only possible objective of 
foreign policy. It must be peace, not, as some have thought, 
neutrality. War is the end of us and the system by which we 
live, and even if neutrality was a possible concept, as it is not, 
it would not help us. 

Now, because the fundamental objective of foreign policy 
for us differs from that of the Americans, we must re-examine 
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our postulates. It is perfectly sound logical practice to erect 
a model on the alternative assumption that peace can be main- 
tained. We need not say that the empirical evidence suggests 
that this assumption is “more realistic,” i.e. that it is more in 
accord with the facts. An economist who sets up a model of 
perfect competition does not imply that his model is more likely 
to “fit” the markets of the world than one of monopolistic com- 
petition. It is an analytical device. Somewhat similarly, we 
may set up a model, an abstract system, for analytical purposes, 
on the working hypothesis that peace can be maintained. In 
effect, we say, “Let us suppose that war can still be prevented. 
What policies might we then pursue which would operate to 
this end.” 

It may be objected that such a postulate, as the basis of 
policy, is inadmissible because the assumption is in flat con- 
tradiction of all the facts, and any policy conclusions based on 
it would be irrelevant to the real situation. This objection, 
however, is not valid. It would be valid only if we were dealing 
with a purely physical situation in which on experiment one 
hypothesis could be proven to be the only appropriate one to 
fit the facts. Human situations are not of that sort. Captain 
Bligh might have said, “the facts are that a handful of men in 
an open boat three thousand miles from the nearest land has 
no chance of survival. We shall base our policy on that 
assumption which seems to fit the facts of our case.” The only 
possible policy that could follow from that assumption would 
be suicide, to avoid the long-drawn agonies of death by thirst. 
Captain Bligh, however, thought instead, “survival is our aim. 
If it is possible, how is it to be achieved?” And he took the 
steps that brought his boat and his crew safely to the Dutch 
Indies. It takes a kind of courage to resign one’s self to the fate 
of destruction, to learn to accept it. There is a nobility in 
resignation. But that sort of courage has never been so pro- 
ductive in human achievement as the courage required to deny 
the fates, to analyse clearly the various possibilities, to estimate 
the chances, accept the risks and pursue with single mind the 
course that offers hope. 

I suggest, therefore, that our foreign policy thinking should 
begin with the not impossible postulate that peace can still be 
maintained. There are several peace-making forces, currently 
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at work, which give us time. There is war-weariness, the psy- 
chological unpreparedness of both Russians and Americans, a 
disability which the press in both countries is striving to remove; 
there is the present still unrepaired devastation in the Soviet 
Union that makes her unlikely to attack in the near future, and 
the still powerful feeling against aggression in America which 
makes it thoroughly improbable that any American government 
in the foreseeable future would aggressively provoke a war. 
Most important is the fact that the Soviet Union does not believe 
it needs to fight to win. It can be defeated, not by American 
physical containment, but by a moral counter-attack which 
would establish strong social democracies in Europe and deprive 
it of the domination by infiltration which it seeks. There is 
further the great reluctance of the potential allies of both the 
major powers to be dragged into their war. The importance of 
these lesser states in the strategic thinking of both contestants 
is shown by the efforts both are concentrating to polarize the 
world, to bind and commit their allies, to force us all, state by 
state, “to stand up and be counted.” 

Our thinking should turn then on a careful canvass of the 
forces and events that can be used to eliminate immediate war 
dangers, to win the moral victory in Europe, to strengthen in- 
stitutions for the peaceful settlement of disputes, to counteract 
polarization, to prevent the depression on which the Soviets 
count, in every way to weaken the forces making for war and 
strengthen those making for peace. This is a vague sort of state- 
ment, necessarily so, because we have lacked sufficient thinking 
and discussion on the postulate that peace can be maintained. 
Policy on an assumption revolutionary to that on which all our 
thinking has been based will not spring full fledged. To help 
precipitate such discussion, however, I shall venture on a certain 
number of specific suggestions that may, at least, serve to reduce 
discussion from vague speculation to a more precise and ana- 
lytical form. 

II 

If we begin with the assumption that peace can be maintained, 
we must first seek out (a) the existing causes and areas of conflict 
between the United States and the Soviet Union, and (b) the 
possible forces that could be organized to remove or offset these 
causes and neutralize these areas. 
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One thing that emerges at once is the unique character of 
the Soviet-American conflict. Almost always in history, conflict 
between two major states has arisen because their economic, 
strategic, or political interests ran counter to one another. What 
are called ideological differences usually followed a direct conflict 
of power interests of one sort or another, and were usually care- 
fully nurtured and built up. In the present case there is no 
serious conflict of interest in the traditional sense between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. The Soviets complain about 
American strategical control of the western Pacific, but they 
do not seriously challenge the United States in that area, nor 
do they feel any vital interest seriously compromised there. 
Similarly the Americans have shown irritation over the Soviet 
domination of eastern Europe, but no vital American interest 
is there at stake. Indeed American diplomats have publicly 
admitted that the Soviet Union has a special “natural” interest 
in securing the Baltic and the Carpathian approaches. The 
conflict in Korea is in itself trivial and would raise no serious 
problem if it existed by itself. Again the Near East and the 
Peloponnesus are of interest to both the Soviet Union and the 
United States, as well as to the United Kingdom. Air power, 
however, has reduced the importance of this area to the latter 
nation, and the United States has never felt that any really vital 
issues were involved there. That there is danger in that area 
we do not deny. But put the question this way. If there were 
no ideological struggle between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, would the conflict over Persian oil be sufficient to lead 
either nation to hostile acts? 

Indeed we should remember that one of the reasons the 
Security Council was expected to work, even with the principle 
of unanimity, was the recognition that there were no outstand- 
ing conflicts of interest among the three major powers. 

The basic fact of the present situation is that there is nothing 
to cause the United States and the Soviet Union to go to war 
except that they hate and fear one another. 

Hate and fear have always been involved as causes of war. 
They have to be created to get people in a mood to fight. But 
usually back of them is a real clash of power, a collision of vital 
interests. The tragedy of today is that the only two powers who 
have emerged from the war with their war-making power 
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unimpaired are politically immature, idealistic, evangelical. 
The Russians have the Crusaders’ faith. All who do not share 
their view of the salvation of the world deserve the sword. 
The Americans, too, have a revolutionary tradition. The great 
experiment to create a free land of many peoples has succeeded, 
and the American faith is that their “way of life’ must be 
protected and extended. We are back, with these adolescent 
enthusiasts, to the concepts of infidel and heretic; the fear and 
hatred are those of the religious fanatic. It is this fact which 
explains some of the peculiar attributes of contemporary dip- 
lomacy. The General Assembly of the United Nations is re- 
garded, not as an agency for the peaceful settlement of disputes, 
but as a pulpit from which modern Savonarolas can preach hell 
and brimstone. The diplomat is an evangelist who must sway 
the hesitating to conversion and denounce the stubbornly un- 
repentant. 

The insistence that everyone must take sides, must stand up 
and be counted among the company of the faithful, is also a 
result of this fanaticism. Always great powers have looked for 
allies, but the diplomatic process has been a complex of pressures, 
compromises, negotiations, all of which recognized the special 
interests and peculiar needs of the various powers, their right, 
so to speak, to their own national personalities. Today, however, 
neither individual nor nation is granted this right. To a com- 
munist a “liberal” is an enemy. He is a non-believer, an agnostic. 
In the United States, it is apparent, a similar attitude is develop- 
ing. If you’re not for “free enterprise” out and out, you are an 
enemy, a “red.” Similarly with nations, France and England 
must choose sides. That both of them have their own interests 
and their own social-democratic philosophy is not to be tolerated. 
It is the quality of religious warfare to declare that those who 
are not for us, are against us. 

Further the hysterical tone of the press in both countries, 
the high sustained scream which characterizes almost all political 
writing in the U.S.S.R. and much in the United States is again 
characteristic of the nature of the conflict. It was irony, indeed, 
to hear Mr. Vyshinsky’s “war-mongering” speech in the General 
Assembly and then to read the replies to it, couched in the 
identical goose-scream style, in some sections of the American 
press. 
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This then is what we have to fight, a religious fanaticism, 
uncompromising, compounded of hate and fear to the point of 
psychosis. I do not want to belittle the difficulties, especially 
the difficulties of making any approach to the Russians short of 
force or a show of force. It is not just that the Soviet delegates 
at all international meetings have bad diplomatic manners. 
It goes far deeper than that. They are basically stupid men, 
inflexible, narrow, suspicious, unresponsive, and completely un- 
compromising. It seems impossible to negotiate with them. 
They take, but never give. They go on repeating the same old 
dogma, the same old propaganda shibboleths. In negotiation— 
not appeasement—you make a bargaining concession and they 
make you feel it is appeasement. You naturally come to the 
conclusion that you cannot do business with them, that the only 
thing they respect is superior force and that the only policy 
that will work is downright resistance to them on every point 
without regard to its merits. While the Soviet training develops, 
and the Soviet régime uses, this type of servant, it will be 
impossible to expect other diplomats to negotiate with them with 
complete patience, tolerance, and a judicious regard for the 
merits of specific issues. 

Yet, I believe, there are grounds for hope and lines of pro- 
mising policy. It will take years of peace to dispell the fanatical 
hatred that the communist leaders of Russia have built up, or 
to dissipate the hysterical fear that the business leaders and the 
press of the United States have so assiduously cultivated. Yet 
the peoples of both lands have a terror of war, and quite properly 
so. The mass of hatred and fear are there, ready, but it will 
require a catalysis of some specific interest clash to precipitate 
actual fighting. In the absence of such genuine interest conflict 
lies the real hope. In the attempted polarization of the world 
is the danger. If the Americans become committed to support 
the extreme right in, say, France, and the Soviets give support 
to their communist followers, the outbreak of a civil war in 
France might be the occasion of a general war. Neither of the 
great antagonists might feel free to withdraw without enormous 
loss of prestige. Greece, Italy, Germany are similar danger 
spots. As I see it, then, the way to avoid war is to avoid this 
polarization. The middle parties in Europe, the middle powers 
in the world, must stand firm, insist on their own social philo- 
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sophy, which in my opinion is infinitely to be preferred to the 
reactionary philosophies of the Kremlin or of Wall Street, and 
refuse to be bullied into one camp or the other. 

Specifically, this attitude would mean the following modifica- 
tions in present Canadian policy. 

1. We should request the withdrawal of American troops 
stationed on our soil, and should provide adequately ourselves 
for the manning of our own bases. 

2. We should eschew joining in the hysteria of American 
denunciation of Russia. This not only solidifies Russian fears, it 
makes us a party to the creation of the psychoses that breed 
war and, further, it weakens the middle force whose existence 
is the only defence against war. We have a free press and our 
government cannot dictate to it. Nevertheless the press can 
be guided as to the undesirability of preaching a Crusade, and 
at least our public men and responsible officials should take a 
moderate tone. Mr. Pearson’s speeches are a model of discretion 
and frankness, and convey the proper atmosphere of a middle 
power seeking for peace, but unfortunately other speeches de- 
livered by Canadian statesmen both in the House of Commons 
and at Flushing Meadow have not maintained this note. Further, 
the danger of such reaction at home is that it is apt to result 
in domestic policies which will end in depression and a conse- 
quent communist triumph. 

3. QOur foreign policy should be a Commonwealth policy, 
not a North American policy. The British Commonwealth, to- 
day, is the only possible power sufficiently strong to lead the 
middle force, to support the peace-loving, democratic peoples 
against the crude pressures of the crusading warriors who 
threaten the freedom of the spirit of man. Repeatedly Canada 
has been appealed to, in the United Nations, to accept the res- 
ponsibility of a mediating role. We have sometimes accepted, 
but we are reluctant on the grounds of expense. We are, we 
say, a small country; we have a small diplomatic service; we 
are not able to assume great responsibilities. This is, indeed, 
a pettifogging argument. Our position, and the needs of the 
times, have put great responsibilities upon us. That we should 
refuse them on grounds of timidity or economy is an ignoble 
plea. 

4. Our economic policy should be profoundly modified. 
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There is not here the time to go into a question that would 
require an article in itself. We are obsessed, today, with the 
short-run problem of the American dollar shortage. In con- 
sequence we have broken with the Imperial Preference system, 
at about the one moment when it had merit, and we have helped 
to force the British to break with it. We have accepted American 
laissez-faire ideas at Bretton Woods, Geneva, and Havana, 
surely realizing that a free exchange system such as Britain 
operated in the 19th century requires the chief creditor nation 
to follow a free trade programme with continued reinvestment 
of surpluses abroad, a policy the United States has never fol- 
lowed and will not follow. To avoid the charge of discrimination, 
we even imposed identical import restrictions on British goods 
to those imposed on imports from dollar areas, as nonsensical 
a piece of subservience as any we have witnessed. Further, 
still seeking dollars, we are going to sell to the United States 
something like a third, it is intimated, of the foodstuffs she 
will provide under the Marshall Plan. Our foodstuffs and our 
capital should indeed be flowing to Britain and West Europe, 
but they should go, as they have been going, as Canadian goods. 
The good will, prestige, and influence to be derived from these 
should accrue to Canada, and the trading agreements that could 
eventually be reached should be soft-currency trading agree- 
ments. Without suggesting for a moment that the Russian cri- 
ticisms of the Marshall Plan are well founded, it is surely 
apparent that with the American market closed to soft-currency 
exports, dependence on American supplies means a permanent 
dollar shortage. The Marshall Plan is a short-run, emergency 
programme. It will enable Europe to begin to live and to pro- 
duce. But unless West Europe, including the British, and our- 
selves establish our own trading system and balance our dollar 
trade by drastic restrictions on American imports, we are doomed 


‘On reflection, I believe that the degree of austerity required to make 
this programme effective would be politically impossible at the present 
time. Since I am anxious to provoke realistic discussion, I feel I must 
admit that the policy outlined in this last paragraph requires further 
consideration. I have not time—I am adding this note to proofs—to go 
into a thorough discussion of economic policy now. I should suggest, 
however, that our economic policy should have two objectives, viz., 
(a) to provide adequate reconstruction aid to West Europe without 
“private capitalism” strings, and (b) to develop in our domestic and 
commercial policy every possible safeguard against the depression on 
which the Soviet policy so heavily relies. 
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to an indefinite period of dollar shortages, economic vassalage, 
crisis after crisis, each to be relieved by further loans, each one 
of which will no doubt be accompanied by the usual number of 
insulting speeches in Congress. It is a humiliating prospect 
which, at the same time, would weaken our ability to work for 
peace and the establishment of a secure international order. 
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Security Council Membership— 
A Challenge to Canada 


I. Norman Smith 


n the course of the Security Council debate on Kashmir at 

Lake Success this month I had moved from the hard press 
seats to the softer public seats. Nobody cared about my moving, 
there being a vast expanse of empty seats at UN now in contrast 
to the glamour days of great beginnings. As Shiek Abdullah 
hurled his defiant threat that no force on earth save his own 
people could take him from power in Kashmir two women from 
Brooklyn settled themselves and their parcels in chairs behind 
me. “Look,” said one of them as she took off her rubbers, “a 
Canadian is chairman.” “Good for Canada,” said the other, 
“T didn’t even know they were here.” 

Come to think of it, it is “good for Canada”; in the compli- 
mentary sense in which the lady used the term and in the more 
important sense that Security Council membership should ac- 
quaint us with the griefs of the international manhood to which 
we have been making, for some time, some rather lusty claims. 

What a long way since the Borden-Lloyd George exchanges 
of 1917-1919 wherein Sir Robert had to fight hard to attain 
Canada’s right to representation at international assemblies! 
Here at UN Canada was not only on the executive or power 
council but its delegate, General A. G. L. McNaughton, was 
presiding as chairman and incidentally pointing out to the 
dark-robed Abdullah that he was not obliged to answer the 
questions of Britain’s Philip Noel-Baker. 

Indeed, Canada’s membership on the UN General Assembly 
and the Security Council has brought our country not only 
independent representation for its own views and policies but, as 
a member of the Security Council, Canada is by precept and 
promise charged with representing the 46 nations of the world 
not now on the Council. 

Back in 1946 Canada, not then a member of the Council, urged 
that the cardinal principle of Council membership should be “that 
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each member should exercise its rights and responsibilities not 
in its own special national interests, but for the good of the 
United Nations as a whole.” And on January 6 of this year, when 
Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, Mr. L. B. Pearson, 
first took his seat as Canada’s representative on the Council, he 
stated it was a great honour to Canada and an even greater res- 
ponsibility but that Canada hoped to discharge that responsibility 
“in a way which will commend itself to its fellow members of 
the United Nations and to its own people.” The order of pre- 
cedence there is interesting. Since Borden’s day Canada 
has advanced all the way from no voice to speaking for many 
voices. 

Here we are! Where are we? And what are we doing here? 
The questions are not entirely frivolous. These two years in 
which Canada will be on the Security Council may prove UN 
valid or empty. What is a cautious country like Canada doing 
in the exposed front ranks at such a time of decision? A nation 
which unto itself cannot decide about conscription, about drinking 
in restaurants, about designing flags—is this nation really ready 
aye ready to apportion Palestine, to be Solomon in Kashmir, 
to give the Koreans a new constitution, or to withhold from 
Russia whatever it most covets? 

Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, Minister of External Affairs, 
perhaps heard such questioning in the large gathering last 
September 12 of the Ottawa Branch of the United Nations 
Association. When he announced that evening that Canada 
would not only accept but was going to seek membership on the 
Security Council, he hastened to add these words: 

We believe the greatest hope for our survival lies in the 
development of machinery for international cooperation. If we 
wish to enjoy the benefits of such a development we must also 
accept its responsibilities. We must even be prepared to accept these 
responsibilities at a time when the going is hard and when the 
future is by no means certain. I do not think that the people of 
this country would tolerate any other attitude. 

Canada really could have done no other. Taking the Security 
Council seat was but the logical and inevitable consequence of 
the act of faith which UN membership represents. And since 
at San Francisco we avowed our faith somewhat more avidly 
than many another (what with our championship of Middle 
powers, our not infrequent mention of our war record and our 
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place in a world running short of foodstuffs) there could be no 
hanging back from taking that seat at the earliest opportunity 
and no matter what firecrackers or uranium tablet might be 
lying under it. 

But if there was no doubt of our taking it, there is at least 
a rather formidable challenge involved in what we are going to 
do in our new post of power. (1) How to enlist public support 
in Canada for Canadian commitments in UN? (2) How to make 
Canadian commitments wise, political, and workable? (3) How 
to give full support to the UN idea and yet not embarrass 
our traditional and indispensable relations with Britain and the 
United States, relations the late Dr. O. D. Skelton used to value 
as in excess of 85 per cent of Canadian foreign policy. 

Prime Minister King touched on the first aspect of the 
challenge in Toronto last August. “Whether we like it or not,” 
he said, ‘(Canada’s opportunities and responsibilities have ceased 
to be mainly national. They have become largely interna- 
tional... .” But though this be so, Mr. St. Laurent more recently 
observed that “the growth in this country of a sense of political 
responsibility on an international scale has perhaps been less 
rapid than some of us would like.” It had been a “perceptible” 
growth, he admitted—but there was a long way to go. “We 
shall inevitably fall short of our objective unless the policies 
of the government genuinely reflect the will of a large group of 
informed citizens who are aware of the nature of our commitment 
and who are constantly scrutinizing its consequences.” 

The nature of the commitment, he went on to say, was such 
that “we shall be forced, as never before in Canada in times of 
peace, to make decisions on major questions of policy arising 
from situations which exist far from our shores and which 
some may feel do not directly affect us.” 

It seems apparent, therefore, that this challenge for public 
support hits at our four levels of society: government, Parliament, 
civil service, and people. 

Unless we are to see through a glass darkly, and dangerously, 
the Canadian Cabinet must sharpen up its knowledge of inter- 
national affairs else we’ll have it shirking decisions it should 
make or, worse, making wrong decisions reminiscent of that 
dismal government repudiation of Dr. Riddell’s stand at Geneva 
on oil sanctions against Italy because of its Ethiopian campaign. 
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And if Parliament is to give intelligent study and guidance 
to government foreign policies it will have to do more than 
create a foreign affairs committee which will jaunt now and 
then to here and there but return home more mindful of scenery 
and night-life than of the subject of its inspection. If, as Mr. 
King says, our opportunities and responsibilities have become 
mainly international, then Parliament must be prepared to do 
more than query expense accounts when the External Affairs 
budget comes up for examination. The surface level of a House 
of Commons debate on external affairs is surely of a lower 
quality than Canadians have a right to expect. What must be 
the thoughts of soldiers, sailors, and airmen who fought in Cana- 
dian uniforms around the globe when they hear or read of our 
legislators making conversation about international affairs? That 
is merely a rhetorical question for the authentic answer would 
be unprintable. 

The challenge as it applies to our civil service or External 
Affairs Department is, in my opinion, almost wholly referable 
back to the government. With what men, money, and facilities 
it is allowed our External Affairs Department performs a service 
at home and abroad of very high merit. The demands of the 
times, however, far exceed the Department’s ability to respond. 
Is the Security Council to discuss the Middle East? Then what 
means has the Canadian delegate to check the verity of argument 
or shape his own policy from on-the-spot information? Unless 
we are to accept Britain’s word or America’s word or Russia’s 
word we have to establish more outposts of our own. Critics 
of an aggressive foreign affairs department will probably hasten 
to argue that it would cost millions of dollars and still be not 
as good as the British or American departments and should 
therefore be not countenanced. But Canada’s increasing res- 
ponsibility in UN and in the world cannot be properly discharged 
by the present strength and resources of our budget and in 
relation to our other needs, it must be given more money, and 
attention. As one who has watched UN survive its birth and 
growing pains from San Francisco and on through Hunter College 
and Flushing and Lake Success, I know well the pride of hearing 
foreign delegates speak warm tribute of Canada’s External 
Affairs officers. But one thing overshadows them all—an early 
death from heart attack, starvation diet, or murder at the hands 
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of their wives who only know about them what they read in 
the papers. If any body of men does more important work for 
longer hours and at less pay they should be reported to the 
Humane Society. 

And now the challenge to the people of Canada. This is less 
specific but more important. In two wars Canadians have shown 
themselves anything but parochial or isolated. Once the fight- 
ing starts there is no need to rouse Canadians to the realization 
that civilized and democratic-minded countries must stand or 
fall together. But our peacetime interest in international affairs 
is something else again. We dismantle our preparedness as 
quickly as we can and lapse rather cynically into easy chairs 
to say: “I don’t understand all this talk about foreign affairs 
and United Nations and so I don’t even read it; but I have a 
hunch that if the leaders would only listen to the people there’d 
never be another war.” 

Canada’s new and important role in foreign affairs should 
stimulate a greater public interest in our policies. A Canadian 
delegate to UN will never be able to far out-run the Canadians he 
is representing back home, whether he be running for Palestine 
or from Russia or into international commitments against an 
unnamed aggressor. If Canadians remain cynically bored by 
diplomatic efforts to keep the peace there will be little willing- 
ness by members of Parliament to study the subject and to pass 
the necessary expenses. What is needed here is a two-fold 
awakening: members of Parliament must arouse public interest 
in foreign affairs and the people of Canada must in turn demand 
of Parliament informed and careful guidance of their thinking. 

Perhaps the old boast that foreign affairs has not been a 
political issue is out of date. If bringing foreign policy into 
politics will stimulate intelligent and vigorous discussion then 
let’s have it in politics. Britain did not become the most skilful 
and effective international “operator” by keeping foreign policy 
out of politics. On the contrary, foreign affairs have provoked 
Westminster’s greatest debates, greatest débdcles, greatest vic- 
tories; and rare is the London Cockney or even the farmer from 
the North who would sit meekly over his pint and allow some 
M.P. or local bigwig to tell him to look to his own potatoes and 
leave diplomacy to the striped trousers in Downing Street. Our 
External Affairs Department used to play its cards pretty close 
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to its chest and a few in the East Block may still be heard to 
opine that the public is so hopelessly ignorant that there’s no 
use trying to bring them into the hallowed realm of foreign 
affairs discussion. But such views are not held by the ex- 
perienced men at the top and I think we can look to a broad 
departmental awareness that in an age when wars are people’s 
wars, policies must be people’s policies. 

In the matter of informing public opinion and exciting a 
public interest in foreign affairs much responsibility falls upon 
press and radio. Certainly these mediums could do a better job, 
but with a greater public and parliamentary and government 
interest there would automatically be an improvement in the 
press and radio “coverage.” I don’t admit thereby that press 
and radio do not lead public opinion but must follow it. For 
years now the average Canadian newspaper has printed much 
more foreign news than is read, has done so out of a sense of 
duty. The fault has been that an indifferent public has not 
brought sufficient care and attention to the reading of this news. 
The reader has not discerned the difference between rumour 
and report and official announcement, yet rare is the newspaper 
story that doesn’t so distinguish its wares. I am not denying 
that press and radio sometimes exaggerate, mislead, confuse. 
But not infrequently the exaggeration is but the report of an 
exaggerated speech by a citizen or member of Parliament or 
government spokesman. Once we attain a better education all 
around in these matters your press and radio will less fre- 
quently carry such statements. However the main responsibility 
rests surely with government and Parliament. If they will meet 
that responsibility in thought, word, and deed, press and radio 
will in turn see to their task of public information and guidance. 

So much for the main challenge, to government, Parliament, 
civil service, and people. The second aspect is much tied up 
with the first: how to make Canadian commitments wise, political, 
and workable. Nothing less than a book-length thesis would 
adequately answer this challenge, but my task is simply to 
outline some of the considerations. 

First, the Canadian approach to UN should be realistic, should 
confine our recommendations to what is possible and useful. And 
it should be honestly aware of UN’s problems and weaknesses. 
Mr. Pearson has himself shown the way in his speech to the 
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Toronto Board of Trade on January 26. He began by exploding 
the myth of one world: “There is less feeling of one world in a 
political or spiritual sense at this particular moment in history 
than at any time, perhaps, since the break-up of the Roman 
Empire.” He went on to admit that UN has found unity only 
on a basis of zero, “no errors of commission, only lost chances.” 
Not a town meeting of the world but an “ideological brawl” was 
his characteristic description of the General Assembly. But 
having thus unveiled UN in all its discouraging weakness, Mr. 
Pearson went on with equal realism to state that it is all we 
have and we must make the most of it. After all, UN is not yet 
two years old, “about half the time it takes to produce a baby 
elephant or a graduate in arts.” 

How did Mr. Pearson see UN’s challenge? It must guard 
against the tendency to use it as a means of avoiding national 
responsibility for dealing with difficult international situations. 

There have been occasions, recently, when the United Nations 
should not have been invoked because the parties mainly concerned 
with the situation had not exhausted other and direct means of 
settlement, or because the problem was beyond the present capacity 
of a new and uncertain organization. On the other hand, there 
have been occasions when the United Nations should not have been 
ignored in favour of national action. 

Mr. Pearson indicated Canada would urge UN to move within 
its limitations, recalling the Greek philosopher who, surveying 
the government of his state, said “no more good must be 
attempted than the nation can bear.” He also served notice that 
Canada would deplore the Great Powers’ habit of keeping off 
the important committees and commissions so as to keep their 
hands clear of grief and commitments. Why Denmark and 
Honduras and Iceland and Guatemala should be saddled with 
the world’s dynamite isn’t at all clear. “They should not,” said 
Mr. Pearson, “be asked to play roles in the international drama 
which should be performed by the stars. There are times when, 
if it is impossible for the stars to act together, a particular play 
should not be staged at all.... Furthermore, the United Nations, 
while giving smaller powers more jobs to do, is not giving them 
the power to do them.” Still another UN custom Mr. Pearson 
attacked was the overlooking of private and informal discussion. 
“There is a tendency to rush at once into angry and unproductive 
public debate during which positive statements are made and 
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firm positions taken. This makes conciliation and compromise 
difficult; the stand previously taken has become a headline in 
the world’s press and there is nothing so difficult for a government 
to abandon as a headline.” 

Mr. Pearson’s final suggestion, or it was more of a hint than 
a suggestion, touched upon the Hamilton Fish Armstrong plan 
which would create, parallel to but not in place of the United 
Nations, an international collective security system open to all 
countries. The plan is familiar to readers of /nternational Journal. 
I mention it here only as still another international commit- 
ment Canadians may have to face if UN cannot outlive its veto 
troubles. That this is considered Canadian policy is clear enough 
when we note that Mr. King embraced it in his speech to the 
Liberal Federation in Ottawa, January 20. Thus: “The United 
Nations, in my opinion, will be well advised to concentrate upon 
the organization of the international force by which, in the words 
of Lord Tennyson, it was to ‘hold a fretful realm in awe.’” Mr. 
St. Laurent also took a line towards the Fish Armstrong plan, 
away back in September of last year when he addressed the 
opening of the General Assembly. 

Nations may seek greater safety in an association of democratic 
and peaceloving states willing to accept more specific international 
obligations in return for greater national security. Let us not 
forget that the provisions of the Charter are a floor under, rather 
than a ceiling over, the responsibilities of member states. If some 
prefer to go even below that floor, others need not be prevented 
from moving upwards. 

That brings us to the last aspect of the challenge which I 
believe Canada’s seat on the Security Council presents. How to 
give full support to UN and maintain our invaluable relations 
with the United Kingdom and the United States? 

The problem may not be as great as it sounds. Actually I 
understand that as a result of United Nations activity Canada has 
been in closer relations with both the U.K. and the U.S. than 
ever before. And our membership on the Security Council 
will increase that association. Both these countries know of 
the influence we may bring to bear upon the small and middle 
powers in UN council and assembly. Both of them are therefore 
far more anxious than ever before to see that we know their 
policies and support them. To win our support they must 
state their reasons and, perhaps, reveal the skeletons in their 
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cupboards. Where Britain used sometimes to act first and 
inform us afterwards she is now taking some pains to avoid 
that procedure. The United States is less concerned than Britain 
about our attitude, but on what are called lower or intermediate 
levels American and Canadian officials are in much closer contact 
than they used to be and there is an infinitely greater under- 
standing of common problems and policies. This is stating the 
thing in its happier aspects, providing peace and harmony 
reign. However it is obvious that if some question arises on 
which the U.K. and the U.S. are at opposite ends Canada’s vote 
and influence in the Security Council will be clearly embarras- 
sing. Palestine has come rather close to being such a case. 
There is no evading this development—it is just another of the 
responsibilities which come with maturity. It may well spur 
our historic efforts to keep the U.K. and the U.S. together— 
a good enough result of Council membership even if it were the 
only result. 

Such are the responsibilities that come with maturity. Canada 
is going to find membership on the Security Council a very 
mixed blessing, an uncertain glory. Votes are held in the open, 
arguments are broadcast to the world, principles are likely to 
be translated into policies, and policies into deeds. Canada will 
be required to have ideas on developments in all corners of 
the world. Moreover, it will be required to have ideas in advance 
of other people. Crossing bridges at a good clip has never been 
a characteristic of this country, in international affairs at any 
rate. General McNaughton is going to find his stay in New York 
one continual round of bridge crossing, and one doesn’t have 
in mind merely the Brooklyn, the Manhattan, the Queensboro, or 
the Triborough. Bridges burning behind him, bridges shaking in 
front of him, bridges brave and arching high, bridges mean and 
covered from the sun; bridges crossed before coming to them 
that prove but floating causeways on arrival, single-span bridges 
and multiple link bridges, one-way bridges and two-way bridges; 


bridges, bridges, bridges, and all of them to cross. 


Ottawa, February 1948. 
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Canada’s Role in the 
Second Assembly 


Maurice Western 


t Flushing Meadow a nation which pleaded no “geographical 

principle” and marshalled no voting bloc won decisively 
on the first ballot in elections to the Security Council. Canada’s 
qualifications for a post of onerous responsibility are written 
in the records of the Second Assembly. 

The underlying reality at Lake Success was the hostile and 
unyielding confrontation of Titans. On occasions the “town 
meeting ... tended,” in Mr. Lester Pearson’s phrase, “to become 
an ideological brawl.” When conciliatory moves were seized 
upon as confessions of weakness, there was little room for 
effective manoeuvring by well-meaning Middle Powers. Any 
fair assessment of Canada’s rdle must take into consideration, 
not only the heavy atmosphere of the Assembly but also the 
political conditions in a strife-torn world beyond its portals. 
Both camps had their satellites in the Second Assembly but 
Canada was not one of them. Her policy was cautious, realistic but 
strongly independent. 

Most of the great political issues were related phases of one 
central power struggle. The appeal of Greece against her 
northern neighbours had led, through the Balkan Enquiry Com- 
mission, to Soviet vetoes in the Security Council. From the 
resultant frustration was born the demand for an effective 
strengthening of the Assembly—specifically the American pro- 
posal for a year-round “interim committee.” From a similar 
deadlock in the Korean Commission, the Americans had also 
appealed for an Assembly decision. 

Against such moves, Mr. Vyshinsky launched his counter- 
offensive, its climax coinciding with the Zhdanov blast from 
Poland. He relied heavily on a barrage of “war-mongering” 
accusations and upon attacks, direct and indirect, on the “im- 
perialistic” Marshall Plan. 
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GREECE 

The American resolution on Greece, squarely based on the 
report of the Balkan Commission, asked the Assembly to find 
that “Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, in contravention of 
principles of the Charter .. . have given assistance and support 
to the guerillas fighting the Greek government.” It called upon 
them to “cease and desist,” recommended a programme of con- 
ciliation, and wound up by urging establishment of a special 
committee to act as a United Nations frontier watch. 

The Soviet counter-resolution sought to pin the entire blame 
on the Greek government, which was accused of encouraging 
“provocative acts” and generally of following a “hostile policy” 
towards neighbouring states. It called for withdrawal of foreign 
troops and personnel. It demanded international supervision 
of economic aid to Greece. On the other hand the Slav powers 
rejected the frontier watch as an intolerable infringement on 
national sovereignty. For Mr. Vyshinsky, the array of evidence 
merely confirmed the Slav thesis that the Greek government 
is fascist and imperialist; in the words of Dr. Ales Bebler, the 
noted Yugoslav authority on Western “slander,” a ministry of 
“traitors, Quislings and Nazi gendarmes,” guilty of every crime 
including “genocide.” Even so it was a mere creature of “foreign 
wire-pullers,” the governments of Great Britain and the United 
States. 

Deploring the “smoke-screen of en:otional propaganda,” Rt. 
Hon. J. L. Ilsley remarked coldly that “we are not being asked 
to decide on the merits or demerits of the Greek government,” 
nor, he added, on the “propriety or otherwise” of economic aid. 
If arguments based on the character of the Greek government 
were to be used at all, the Canadian delegate held that they 
should be advanced “in an attempt to justify intervention in 
Greek affairs rather than to deny that such intervention is taking 
place.” 

Defending the accused states, Mr. Vyshinsky assailed the 
character of the commission’s witnesses, attacked its methods, 
branded its data “a rotten texture of so-called evidence.” The 
impartiality of the commissioners was questioned and a Yugo- 
slav delegate described members of the sub-group as “minor 
functionaries, who could not resist the pressure from their own 
governments.” 
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A serious issue was thus raised. Was the world organization 
prepared to uphold the authority, competence, and good faith 
of its own commissions? If not, how could facts ever be estab- 
lished? The Assembly cannot function as an itinerant court, 
conducting on-the-spot investigations. Like the Council, it must 
delegate authority. 

No new evidence had been presented and Mr. Ilsley therefore 
argued that: 

The report of the commission and of the subsidiary group... 
must be accepted as the only basis on which we can proceed to 
plan any course of action. Otherwise we shall be left in a position 
where we can take no action at all and the Assembly’s efforts to 
obtain peace and settle disputes will become as futile as those of 
the Security Council. 

Canada not only accepted the findings but also emphatically 
endorsed the proposed remedies. “It is absurd,” said Mr. Ilsley, 
“to suggest that a recommendation that states should cooperate 
with an international commission can be regarded as a proposal 
to infringe upon sovereignty.” 

But future guarantees were more important than condemna- 
tions of past wrongdoing and Canada was therefore receptive 
to a French amendment which merely noted, without endorsing, 
the findings of guilt. After some hesitation (a similar resolution 
had already been butchered in the Security Council) the Ameri- 
cans agreed on condition that the states concerned undertake to 
comply with the Assembly’s recommendations. 

The spectacle of Americans bearing olive branches roused 
Mr. Vyshinsky to a new pitch of fury. He taunted them with 
“cowardice,” accused Mr. Herschel Johnson of “playing cat and 
mouse” with the Balkan countries, assailed “this blackmailing 
proposal” for an “undignified horse trade.” No one was exactly 
surprised when the satellites declined to offer the requested 
assurances. 

But the Americans stood by the amendment and discussion 
turned on the composition of the proposed frontier watch. Mr. 
Ilsley strongly opposed exclusion of permanent Security Council 
members on the grounds that these states bore primary res- 
ponsibility in peace maintenance and that what was now needed 
was not further investigation but effective remedial action. 

Despite Vyshinsky’s acid comment that the Soviet seat was 
“wasted” because Russia would never participate, the Assembly 
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accepted a Canadian motion naming nine states-members, “seats 
being held open for Poland and the USSR.” The shadow of the 
first boycott darkened over Lake Success. 


THE “LITTLE ASSEMBLY” 

Canadian dissatisfaction with the veto-ridden Security Council 
had been forcefully expressed at the very beginning of Assembly 
deliberations by Rt. Hon. L. S. St. Laurent. “This veto privilege,” 
he warned, “if it continues to be abused, may well destroy the 
United Nations ....” The ominous spreading of obstructionist 
attitudes and techniques to the Assembly itself gave fresh impetus 
to the Marshall project of a year-round “interim committee” 
to maintain continuous watch over situations threatening the 
peace. 

The American proposals were formalized by Mr. Dulles, who 
argued that the Assembly, under Articles 11, 13, 14, and 22 had 
ample powers for creating a subsidiary organ. The “interim 
committee” would operate experimentally for a one-year period. 
It would have “preparatory” and “follow through” functions and 
might also initiate studies of a general nature as contemplated in 
Article 13. As so constituted it would have no authority to take 
up disputes and situations on the agenda of the Security Council. 

Powerful backing came from Australia’s Dr. Evatt who 
pointed out that the Council had been given primary responsi- 
bility for peace maintenance for a specific purpose—‘“to ensure 
prompt and effective action.” On the record, neither speed nor 
results had been forthcoming. But the Assembly also had res- 
ponsibilities and these could not be ignored. 

Scenting sinister motives, Mr. Vyshinsky accused the Western 
states of seeking “to circumvent or eliminate the principle of the 
unanimity of the Great Powers.” The unstated purpose, he 
alleged, was to create an American world dictatorship under 
cover of the United Nations. Against such attempts, the Slav 
lawyers were bent on rearing roadblocks in the form of res- 
trictive interpretations of the Charter. Charging “direct and 
flagrant violation,’ Vyshinsky alleged that the “interim com- 
mittee” would compete with Council jurisdiction, would even 
overshadow the Assembly itself. “Who would have supposed,” 
asked Mr. Manuilsky, “that the modest committee one when it 
first met was like the soldier of Napoleon, carrying a marshal’s 
baton in his knapsack?” 
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Speaking for Canada, Mr. Pearson commented that in practice 
the rule of unanimity had become a “rule of dissent and guaran- 
tee of inaction.” As the veto could be tamed only through Charter 
amendment or self-denying ordinances, the Assembly should be 
strengthened as a “second line of defence.” But the project 
seemed a logical development even on purely practical grounds 
—economy of effort in the face of crowded agendas and complex 
issues. 

In this typical instance the so-called “mechanical majorities” 
made strenuous efforts to meet the objections of the Slav states, 
Canada, for example, proposed elimination of the general studies 
envisaged by Mr. Dulles and sought also a much clearer definition 
of functions. The British went to great lengths. Sir Hartley 
Shawcross would have barred the committee from even dis- 
cussing anything on the Council’s agenda or within the juris- 
diction of the Atomic Energy Commission or the Economic and 
Social Council. He would have limited possible subjects to 
matters found “both urgent and important” and in the case 
of any question touching on peace and security would have made 
reference by the Assembly conditional upon a two-thirds vote. 

To Mr. Manuilsky such conciliatory moves were mere “fever- 
ish gasps,” “mockery,” a “London fog” obscuring the attempt 
to dictate an Anglo-American policy line to fifty-seven member 
states. 

The various proposals were finally referred to a sub-committee 
under Mr. Pearson’s chairmanship. Despite non-participation by 
the Slav states, differences were sufficiently wide to require skil- 
ful bridging. Much credit for the final compromise was gener- 
ally attributed to the persuasive gifts of the Canadian delegate. 


“WAR-MONGERING” 


Transparently political, the Soviet “war-mongering”’ resolu- 
tion was designed deliberately to make acceptance impossible. 
It was not a general attack on “criminal propaganda for a new 
war”; three countries, the United States, Turkey, and Greece, 
were specifically singled out. There was no attempt to define 
a “war-monger,” nor for that matter the offensive activities 
which member states were required “to prohibit on pain of 
criminal penalties.” 

Two other points are relevant. With a conference on freedom 
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of information planned for March, 1948, the Russians had already 
submitted a motion in the third committee dealing with the 
conference agenda and seeking to bind the press to a struggle 
for democracy and for the exposure of fascism and war-mongers. 
A second Yugoslav resolution was aimed formally at the “dis- 
semination of slanderous information’”—a term wide enough to 
embrace almost everything. 

Mr. Vyshinsky nevertheless felt it necessary to provoke yet 
another carnival of name-calling, recriminations, and personalized 
attacks. Inasmuch as almost everyone seemed well provided 
with offensive clippings from the pages of the Soviet controlled 
press, the Russians did not emerge unscathed. But the Western 
states were in a difficult position. A straight negative vote under 
American urgings would expose them to the charge of shielding 
war-mongers. An affirmative vote was out of the question for 
nations retaining a free press. 

The search for an acceptable compromise was led by Canada, 
Australia, and France. It was Mr. Pearson who coined the 
phrase “peace-mongering”; an idea incorporated in a brief, 
businesslike Canadian amendment urging members “to promote 
by all means of publicity and propaganda available to them,” 
friendly relations between states and condemning ‘‘a/l propaganda 
inciting to aggressive war or civil strife which might lead to 
war.” This was defended in an able speech by Mr. Ilsley. 
Rejecting outright inferences that governments should sit in 
judgment on the opinions of citizens, he argued that “the cure 
is not to be found in suppression but in freedom to counter 
falsehood with truth.” 

The three mediators finally agreed on a joint amendment, 
passage of which was acclaimed by Mr. Vyshinsky as a “half- 
victory.” Though following generally Canadian ideas, it deleted 
the reference to “civil war-mongering.” Perhaps it was just 
as well; in parts of Eastern Europe all opposition has been 
crushed on the grounds that criticism incites to civil strife. 


KOREA 
On the surface a procedural quarrel, the Korean issue had 
roots as deep as Yalta. The American programme for breaking 
the deadlock and ending partition provided first of all for the 
despatch of a United Nations Temporary Commission to the 
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country. Under its general supervision, elections would be held 
in both zones, leading to the establishment of a national govern- 
ment, the constitution of Korean security forces, and withdrawal 
of occupation forces. The Soviets, reversing the order, demanded 
withdrawal first, elections afterwards. Characteristically they 
opposed the commission as “foreign interference.” 

Mr. J. A. Bradette M.P., Canadian delegate, expressed appre- 
hension lest, in view of the enforced political and economic 
division of Korea, “premature withdrawal . . . serve only to 
precipitate chaos and disunity.” Countering the Gromyko argu- 
ment, he suggested that the United Nations commission would be 
the best guarantee against “foreign interference.” 

Thus, on this issue, Canada came down squarely on the side 
of the United States. So, for that matter, did all the nations of 
Asia, including even India which is so often sympathetic to the 
Soviet viewpoint. Mr. Manuilsky found a fresh grievance when 
Canada was named to the Korean commission, for this country, 
he reminded the Assembly, had been a centre of dark anti- 
Soviet plots and “unbridled agitation.” 


PALESTINE 


When Mr. Justice Rand signed the majority report of the 
special commission on Palestine, he was acting in an independent 
judicial capacity. It would be incorrect to infer either that the 
Canadian delegation was committed in advance to the partitionist 
solution or that it was predisposed in its favour. In the evolu- 
tion of United Nations policy, however, Canada played an 
extremely active and perhaps decisive part. 

The zealots of partition were the Poles and certain Latin 
American delegations. In contrast the Canadians tended to 
favour some form of federalism as recommended in the minority 
report. But this solution had been rejected outright by the Jews 
and (till well past the eleventh hour) by the Arabs also. No 
partition without consent was the Arab cry. But, countered Mr. 
Ilsley, is it any better “to try to maintain unity without consent”? 
Federalism, though defended in rather lukewarm fashion by the 
Yugoslavs, found no support whatsoever in the Assembly and 
the issue resolved itself into a straight fight between the par- 
titionists and proponents of a unitary state. 

While the Canadians recognized that the Arab case was in 
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certain respects “unanswerable,” they noted too that it contained 
one “fatal flaw.” By incorporating the Balfour Declaration in 
the text of the mandate, the League of Nations had made an 
international commitment to the Jewish people. On the basis 
of that promise a national home had in fact been created for 
600,000 people, who had moreover little in common with their 
1,200,000 Arab neighbours. The unitary solution was therefore 
discarded by the Canadian representatives as “beyond the realm 
of the practical” and thus “with heavy hearts and many mis- 
givings,” they resolved to support “the best of four unattractive 
and difficult alternatives”—partition. 

For the momentous deliberations of the partitionist sub- 
committee, the stage was set by Soviet-American agreement in 
principle and by the repeated declarations of Mr. Creech-Jones 
that Britain, in default of Arab-Jewish agreement, would accept 
neither sole nor major responsibility for partitioning the country. 
Canada’s major effort within the group was directed towards 
achieving a practicable, workable compromise with the strongest 
possible legal basis. 

Major difficulties developed. In their detailed proposals for 
implementation and enforcement, Americans and Russians were 
far apart. Mr. Herschel Johnson, mindful of the veto, wanted 
a small power commission responsible to the Assembly. Mr. 
Tsarapkin sought a commission reflecting Security Council mem- 
bership and responsible to the Council. Under pressure from 
the Zionists, but unwilling themselves to accept serious commit- 
ments in Palestine, the Americans viewed partition as a matter 
of Assembly edict, with Britain bearing the prime subsequent 
responsibility. In their plan, July 1, 1948 was the target date 
for simultaneous termination of the mandate and emergence of 
sovereign succession states. The Russians wanted the mandate 
terminated on January 1, with the British then relinquishing all 
authority to the Council for a transitional period not exceeding 
one year. 

Analysing both schemes Mr. Lester Pearson argued that with- 
drawal of the mandatory would leave a “legal vacuum.” How 
could it be filled? The weakness of the American proposal lay 
in the fact that while the Assembly can recommend, it cannot 
command. An Assembly recommendation would create no legal 
obligation and its success would depend entirely upon the will- 
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ingness to co-operate of the parties concerned. Nor could the 
problems of the preparatory period be so easily dismissed. With 
regard to the Soviet resolution, it was clear that the Council, 
upon determining that the situation threatened peace, could equip 
itself with the necessary legal authority to meet such a threat. 
Yet resort to the Council raised practical difficulties. Would 
there be agreement among the permanent members as to the 
means and perhaps even the details of implementation? 

But for the unsolved problem of identifying “states directly 
concerned,” Canada would have pressed her suggestion that 
action be taken under the trusteeship chapter. At this point the 
sub-committee missed an opportunity for there is evidence that 
a trusteeship would have been accepted by the despondent Arabs. 

In a four state “working party,” Mr. Pearson, acting in a 
personal capacity rather than in the name of his government, 
scored a major success with his compromise proposal that a 
small power United Nations commission be named by the 
Assembly but made responsible to the Council. Despite American 
press criticisms that he was going too far towards the Soviet 
position, this formula broke the deadlock and the Pearson initia- 
tive, which drew high praise from Polish chairman Ksawery 
Pruszynski, marked the turning point of the Palestine debate. 

It remained to reconcile the sub-committee’s programme with 
the stand of Great Britain. The proposals left an “enforcement 
gap” and London was determined that British troops should not 
be used to implement partition. Nor would the British have 
anything to do with “shadow governments.” They would turn 
over authority to a United Nations commission on termination of 
the mandate but they would not share authority during a dan- 
gerous period. 

Once again the Canadian delegate played the role of mediator. 
It was a most difficult diplomatic operation. On the one hand 
was uncertainty over the extent of positive aid to be expected 
from the British. On the other was uncertainty regarding the 
legal basis of the partition plan, with Mr. Pearson striving to 
strengthen it by reference to the powers of the Council under 
Chapter VII for dealing with threats to the peace. 

The scheme as finally drafted incorporated many of the 
Pearson ideas. It had serious weaknesses, did not entirely meet 
the British objections, represented, as the Canadian delegate 
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frankly admitted, a “calculated risk.” Its chances depended 
partly on the extent of British co-operation, partly on the deter- 
mination shown by permanent members of the Security Council. 
But most of the criticisms advanced against it weighed even more 
heavily against the alternative plan of a unitary state. At least 
there was no attempt to evade responsibility—Canada voted to 
accept the risk. 


OTHER POLITICAL QUESTIONS 

Failure of the Security Council (owing to Soviet vetoes) to 
act on membership applications from Eire, Portugal, Transjordan, 
Italy, Finland, and Austria provoked angry Assembly discussions. 
The superior qualifications of Yemen, admitted last October, 
would certainly require considerable demonstration. Admission 
by barter is a poor substitute for admission on merit and Canada 
accordingly backed a series of resolutions endorsing the qualifica- 
tions of the above-named states, despite the Russian objections. 

Slav demands for economic sanctions against Spain amounted, 
in Mr. Ilsley’s view, to proposals for “making faces across the 
Atlantic at Franco.” Canada supported however an amended 
resolution expressing confidence that the Council would “exer- 
cise its responsibilities under the Charter” as soon as it con- 
sidered that the situation in Spain so required. 

Debates in the Economic committee reflected the Cominform’s 
political war on the Marshall Plan. A well-camouflaged Polish 
resolution called on member-states to make use of the machinery 
of the United Nations and not to establish for such purposes 
any machinery outside the United Nations. 

Welcoming the American project, Mr. Walter Tucker, M.P. 
saw in it “the hope of correcting the unbalance in the commercial 
relations of many countries, including our own, and in solving the 
problems of some, of solving the problems of all.” Certainly 
action through United Nations organs was preferable. “But this 
does not mean that the veto or refusal to cooperate by any 
nation ... can be permitted to prevent other nations... from 
promoting the principles, ideals and objectives of the Charter... . 
We think it is better to have action outside the framework of 
the United Nations than to have no action at all.” 


COLONIAL AND RELATED PROBLEMS 
On issues relating to trusteeships and dependent areas, the 
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Russians abandoned their insistence on restrictive interpretations 
of the Charter and showed an eagerness to amend it by Assembly 
resolution. Enlisting considerable small nation support in their 
general offensive against the colonial powers, they demanded 
conversion of all mandates into trusteeships, tried to pressure 
their opponents into submission of agreements for other terri- 
tories and sought generally to discredit individual states and to 
blur the Charter distinctions between Chapter XI, the “declara- 
tion” on dependent areas and the much stronger Chapter XII, 
legal basis for the trusteeship system. 

An obvious target was South Africa which had not submitted 
an agreement for South-West Africa in compliance with a pre- 
vious Assembly resolution. A censorious Soviet-backed Indian 
resolution found a “clear intention” in Chapter XII that all 
mandates be so treated. Union delegates denied any moral 
obligation. At San Francisco, they said, South Africa had 
divested herself in advance of any such obligation, legal or moral. 
South-West Africa was a special case, a “C” mandate, contiguous 
to the home territory, an area through which the Union had twice 
been invaded. 

The implied legal obligation was challenged by Mr. J. Bradette 
of Canada. The Egyptians at San Francisco, he pointed out, had 
attempted to substitute a specific wording, “The trusteeship sys- 
tem shall apply to all territories now held under mandate.” As 
this had been decisively beaten, the “clear intention” was hard 
to discern. 

A somewhat milder Danish resolution was accepted by the 
plenary session. While the Canadians shared the general view 
that trusteeship would be the best solution, they would not 
support any motion setting a time limit. This might have been 
construed as an ultimatum with unfortunate results. 

The Indians also pressed their old quarrel with South Africa, 
arising from the treatment of Asiatics in the Union. Here the 
moral issue was much clearer, though few of the accusing states, 
least of all the U.S.S.R., have permitted encroachments on their 
own sovereignties. Canada voted against the original, rather 
peremptory Indian motion, generally regarded as a reprimand but 
supported an alternative resolution calling for continued efforts 
by the governments concerned and recommending, in default of 
a settlement, recourse to the International Court. 
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This latter motion was the more palatable to Canada inasmuch 
as Mr. L. R. Beaudoin had strongly backed attempts to secure 
greater use of the Court, not only in quarrels of this character 
but also—in opposition to the Soviet bloc—by United Nations 
organs on points of law, including the interpretation of the 
Charter. 

By Article 73 (e) of the Charter members engage to submit 
a variety of information regularly to the Secretary-General on 
conditions within their territories. Political information is not 
included; nevertheless it was argued in the Second Assembly 
that submission of such information is mandatory. The Indians 
and Russians felt also that comparisons should be made between 
conditions in the colonies and in their metropolitan areas but 
fiercely resisted proposals that comparisons also be made with 
adjacent areas, whether sovereign or dependent. The Indo- 
Soviet view was not accepted by Canada, nor did it prevail in 
plenary session. 

On all the Assembly’s committees and in debates too numerous 
for adequate discussion here, Canada was ably represented. 
The above paragraphs may however give some idea of the 
complexity of the issues, their diversity and the difficulty in 
some cases of deciding between right and wrong or between rival 
and undoubted rights. Canada has exerted and will doubtless 
continue to exert the influence of a “Middle” Power but that 
adjective has more than one connotation and, as Mr. Pearson 
remarked recently, “the middle is not always a comfortable 
place.” 


Regina, Sask., February 1948. 
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Overvaluation and Controls’ 


A. G. Walwyn 


n the winter issue of /nternational Journal the article, “Detour 
ie Controls” by A. F. W. Plumptre, discusses some aspects 
of our monetary policy, the situation leading to the reimposition 
of controls, and a policy of discretionary administrative 
decisions. 

This article the present writer believes to be rather too plau- 
sible an “apologia” for recent tendencies and that Canada’s 
monetary policy should be examined from other points of view. 
The fact that monetary policy includes foreign exchange problems 
which are particularly complex should not lead to a view that 
these subjects are too difficult to discuss and to understand and 
therefore should be left to experts. Rather, by reason of their 
complicated nature and their importance, they should be more 
fully and more frequently discussed. 

During the war the people of Canada accepted willingly the 
actions of a government which funnelled energies and reserves 
into the war effort in the belief that if controls—as by their 
nature they must—inflicted injuries on any individuals or 
businesses, such hurt should be borne as a necessary contribution 
to the winning of the war. With the cessation of hostilities, 
however, this attitude towards controls could not be expected 
to continue. A majority of the people of Canada, I am sure, as 
well as the people of the United States, believe that an economy 
in which the greatest degree of freedom can prevail will provide 
a better way of life and a more satisfactory standard of living 
than an economy burdened with selective controls of both a 
quantitative and qualitative nature, and that the interplay 
of supply and demand and competition, rather than government 
quotas, allotments, directives or regulations, should decide how 
much is produced and by whom. Accordingly, a majority 


*Editor’s Note: International Journal welcomes legitimate and opposing 
viewpoints on controversial questions of vital interest to Canada. 
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of the people of Canada are distrustful and resentful of controls 
and have watched understandingly but with some degree of 
impatience the progress made towards their removal. 

Those in Canada who are opposed to the continuance of war- 
time controls have viewed with great concern the trend of 
monetary policy in the last eighteen months, which policies 
culminated in the chaotic conditions of last autumn. This 
the more so because they considered that the restrictions, regula- 
tions, and prohibitions would in large part, if not altogether, 
have been quite unnecessary with different basic thinking in 
regard to monetary policy. A more realistic approach and 
less “planning” might have avoided the detour into further 
controls and permitted a continuance of the return to the broad 
highway of a freer economy. 

As the problems of our monetary policy have been during 
this period chiefly foreign exchange problems, it is necessary 
to direct attention to the events in foreign exchange operation 
which have led to the reversal of the trend towards decontrol. 

In the spring session of 1946, Parliament was asked to give 
permanence to the wide authority and power which the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board exercised during the war years. No 
criticism was made of the necessity of these powers during 
wartime or the way in which they had been used, but strong 
objection was taken to the incorporation of such wide authority 
and discretionary powers as a permanent part of the machinery 
of government. 

It was pointed out that the granting of these powers by 
the House of Commons to servants of the Crown would 
constitute an abdication of authority, both in respect of 
policy and operation, which would be inconsistent with res- 
ponsible government and be abhorrent to the people of Canada. 
The force of these objections was recognized by the government 
and alternatively an extension of the powers was then sug- 
gested, it being noted that the progress of decontrol and world 
conditions did not permit an immediate return to freedom of 
action on the part of the individual in regard to foreign exchange 
matters; and upon assurance being given as to the manner in 
which the powers would be used, Parliament approved an 
extension for a further period of three years. 

July 5, 1946 will long remain an important date in the history 
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of Canadian monetary policy. On this date it was announced 
that under the authority of the powers of the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board the external value of the Canadian dollar was 
changed and the official rate was moved from 90 cents U‘S. 
to 100 cents U.S.’ The importance of this act cannot be 
overestimated. It carried a much wider significance than the 
change in rate, important as that was; it implied a fundamental 
change in basic policy and thinking; it marked a reversal in the 
trend from a movement towards a freer economy, a turning back 
to a controlled or managed economy. Before discussing some of 
the monetary aspects of this move, its significance in other res- 
pects deserves comment. 

Our position with regard to United States dollars was very 
nicely in balance and the unofficial rates in the market had in 
the weeks prior to July, 1946 approximated to the official rate. 
The contemplation of greater freedom in regard to exchange of 
capital was possible. In the previous months substantial financial 
transactions had been carried out through the refunding into 
the Canadian market of issues previously carrying a New York 
payment feature. As even Canadian holders of such issues were 
entitled to receive the premium, the redemption of the securities 
cost the companies concerned a 10 per cent premium. The 
corporation executives responsible for advising such operations 
had, of course, made the most exhaustive enquiries as to the 
permanence of the policy of a 90 cent dollar in terms of U.S. 
dollars. These transactions were one of several indications 
that thinking at Ottawa was to follow a long-term policy of a 
90 cents rate. 

Then another factor appeared on the horizon. The United 
States decided to do away with price controls. A rapid upsurge 
of prices in the United States seemed likely and in Canada for 
some reason or other the forms of control which had been 

‘As pointed out by Gilbert Jackson in his Facts in the Cas { Manua 
for Canada’s Planners (Toronto, 1944), the fact that the Canadian unit of 
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money is called a “dollar” and is made up of 100 cents and that the United 
States unit of money is called a “dollar” and is made up of 100 cents has 
led to confused thinking on the possible relationships between these two 
dollars. Both of these countries are sovereign states with different re- 
sources, different degrees of development, and different monetary policies 
and there is accordingly no such thing as an inherent or necessary parity 
of exchange. Mr. Jackson points out that a different name applied to our 
unit of currency (such as “Wampum’’—the Red Man’s unit) would have 
been conducive to much clearer thinking 
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made use of previously in respect of price control were con- 
sidered unsuitable or inadequate. The sudden and drastic 
change in Canadian foreign exchange policy at this time can be 
explained only on the grounds that under pressure from the 
price planners a decision was made to use foreign exchange as 
a price control instrument. 

The fact that a change in rate must necessarily have a most 
disrupting effect upon our mining, fishing industries, and tourist 
trade and on all exporters of primary products and must result 
in changes in almost every phase of our domestic economy, as 
well as in the reversal of the flow of capital movements to this 
country from the United States, seems to have received slight 
consideration in the hasty, if not frantic discussions in regard to 
price control. No one questions the importance of price control 
regulations during the war and the necessity for a gradual rather 
than a precipitous removal of them, but it is suggested that the 
employment of the device of foreign exchange for this purpose 
created difficulties and problems which outweighed many times 
any contribution that such a move could possibly be expected 
to make. 

A change in rate had the effect of a 10 per cent tax on gross 
output of those individuals or industries exporting to the United 
States. It was also equivalent to a reduction of 10 per cent 
in tariff on our imports from the United States. In the past 
changes in tariff and changes in tax have been subjects for 
Parliament to consider as part of the budget. It is manifest 
that if the Foreign Exchange Control Board has the power to 
change our rate at will, it thereby usurps the authority of 
Parliament insofar as it exercises such powers. Surely the only 
excuse for any change would be the most pressing foreign ex- 
change considerations. To use a change in rate for price control 
or for other than monetary purposes, is considered by many to 
be gross impropriety. 

Turning to the immediate consequences of the change in rate, 
I find myself in agreement with Mr. Plumptre’s comments that 
“The matter of capital movements had been somewhat neglected 
in recent discussions.” 

He points out that the inward movements of capital coming 
largely from the United States gave us the foreign exchange 
needed not only to import petroleum, coal and cotton, but also 
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steel, machinery and other capital goods, in this way financing 
a high and rising standard of living. These capital imports 
permitted a very substantial accumulation of gold and United 
States dollars, our reserves of such increasing by more than a 
billion dollars from the low point in 1941 of $187,600,000 to a 
total of $1,418,200,000 in January, 1946, and a total of $1,624,200,000 
in June 30, 1946. 

When wartime restrictions on United States imports were 
taken off and we began to buy heavily in that country both of 
consumer and capital goods, these reserves naturally stopped 
increasing at a high rate, but the inflow of United States capital 
to this country continued to provide the exchange for such 
imports and our economy was approximately in balance so far as 
New York funds were concerned. It is pointed out that “the 
real change came soon after July, 1946” when the government 
put the Canadian dollar from 90 cents to 100 cents U.S. Mr. 
Plumptre recognizes that when our dollar was moved to 100 
cents U.S., the inflow of money to this country practically ceased; 
in fact, it was replaced by the opposite incentive and “with our 
purchases in the United States remaining high, our reserves 
immediately started to tumb! 

As early as September new restrictions on the movement of 
securities became necessary. The unofficial exchange rates began 
to widen out and before long reached discounts from 12 per cent 
to 22 per cent according to the nature of the securities involved 
and by December 31, 1946 reserves of gold and United States 
funds had dropped to $1,244,900,000, or a loss of $379,300,000 from 
June 30. The refunding of bond issues payable in the United 
States was discouraged or denied and the ineptitude of the move 
in July from a foreign exchange point of view had become 
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abundantly apparent. 

A reversal of the move of July 5 seemed to be imperative. 
Such a move would have been accompanied by a considerable 
“loss of face,” and no one, not even our governments like to 
admit mistakes but only our governments have access to the 
public purse and can afford to perpetuate them. However, it 
might have been recognized that delay could only make matters 
worse. We might ask: why was a revaluation to 90 cents in 
December, 1946 or January, 1947 not made? To expect a supply 
of United States dollars from our Atlantic trade triangle was 
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already a forlorn hope. The announcement of inconvertibility 
of the pound in August, 1947 was only the confirmation of a 
situation long recognized to be existent. The unofficial quote 
for the pound at $2.50 in New York was eloquent. No further 
substantial savings in subsidies could be expected. Each month 
the situation grew worse. Each month a decision had to be 
made even if it was a decision to do nothing. The continued 
decision to do nothing was probably rationalized by the discus- 
sions taking place at Geneva, but in the meantime our reserves 
of United States funds were melting away at the rate of sixty 
million a month and by spring the delay in action was creating 
a dilemma of the most serious nature. 

From the first of the year at each week-end the unofficial 
rates of the Canadian dollar reflected the opinion that a solution 
was necessary and that the solution would likely take the form 
of a change in rate. Such a state of affairs had inevitable results. 
Potential United States investors in Canadian securities adopted 
a “wait and see” policy and business interests took such steps 
as were possible to anticipate purchases in the United States. 
However, it was not until November 17 that with the reserves 
dangerously depleted, the people of Canada heard within a few 
hours the most amazing paradox—a lower tariff and freer trade 
policy put into practice in the form of quotas, restrictions, and 
prohibitions. 

It is right and proper that every thinking Canadian should 
make himself familiar with these events and try to find the 
answer to certain questions: (1) If the rate had remained at 
90 cents would we have avoided a foreign exchange problem? 
(2) If the rate had been restored to 90 cents in December, 1946, 
or in the spring or summer of 1947, would our foreign exchange 
problem have corrected itself without prohibitions, restrictions, 
and quotas? 

Let us examine the first question. We were in balance on 
exchange at that time; had ample reserves of United States funds; 
the unofficial rate on the Canadian dollar had approximated 
to the official rate; United States investors, individual and cor- 
poration, were making substantial capital investments in Canada 
in the form of bonds and shares and in branch plants and branch 
plant extensions. They were attracted by our resources and 
by what they considered an exchange differential in the transfer 
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of funds. All of our primary producers were at high employ- 
ment—the fisheries in the Maritimes; the woods operations in 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia; the 
mining and tourist industries of Ontario and Quebec were highly 
prosperous, enjoying the advantage of the apparent differential 
in the rate between the two dollars. There seems to be every 
reason to suggest that these conditions would have continued! 
The writer suggests that those holding a contrary view would 
find it exceedingly difficult to establish a case. 

In regard to the second question: “If the rate had been restored 
to 90 cents in United States funds in December of 1946 or the 
spring of 1947, would our foreign exchange have corrected itself 
without restrictions, prohibitions, quotas, controls, etc.?,” Mr. 
Plumptre thinks not. He suggests that “no thoughtful or dis- 
interested person holds this view unless he bases it on a guess 
that a return to that level would bring in a large flow of capital 
investment from the United States at a rate of say $300 million 
to $400 million a year” and states that such a rate of flow seemed 
wildly improbable. Earlier in his article, Mr. Plumptre, speak- 
ing of the years 1941-1946, states “our capital imports resulted 
in a very large accumulation of reserves of gold and United 
States dollars; our reserves grew by more than a billion dollars.” 
If such capital imports took place during war years and con- 
tinued to provide the exchange to pay for purchases down to 
July 5, 1946, when the rate was changed, why could we not 
expect large capital imports to commence again if the conditions 
which previously attracted such imports were restored? 

It is by these imports of capital that the situation would be 
relieved for it is agreed that a return to a 90 cent dollar would 
not have had a determining effect upon our overall current 
trade position; yet there are two points here that are pertinent. 

First, no one will argue that there are as many purchasers for 
an article at $110 as there are at $100, or that a reduction in price 
from $100 to $90 will not increase the number of purchasers. 
The point is that a reduction in rate sets in motion precisely those 
forces which are calculated to correct the situation which has 
become unbalanced. 

Second, the planners think in terms of overall trade position. 
But trade is carried on by individuals who, once the war is over 
and these matters become a question of broad economic philo- 
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sophy rather than a question of national necessity, no longer 
feel that their private interests can be ignored. If you are a 
fisherman in the Maritimes selling into the Boston market, 
the change in rate clips 10 per cent off your gross income; if 
you are a miner employed in a Northern Ontario or Quebec 
mine, and the mine is forced to close down; or if you are any of 
the thousands of primary producers across Canada who suffered 
losses from the change of rate, you would derive small comfort 
from the consideration that some other people would be better 
served by being able to buy motor cars at a better price or 
import machinery more cheaply. The point is that any change 
in rate will benefit certain groups at the expense of other groups, 
and except under the necessity of war, the benefits and dis- 
abilities as well as the dislocations resulting from a change in 
rate should only be permitted to take place when a change in 
rate is required by disequilibrium in exchange. 

By way of a temporary digression I should like to refer to 
two subjects, each of which deserves a paper by itself, but 
which can only be mentioned here; namely, the North Atlantic 
triangle, and the predominating nature of Canada’s economy. 

The traditional pattern of Canada’s foreign trade, by which 
our excess of exports to the United Kingdom has been made use 
of by us in the form of United States dollars, either to pay for 
our purchases of goods in the United States or to retire debt 
in that country has come to be called the “North Atlantic 
triangle.” 

In the publication Facts in the Case, Mr. Gilbert Jackson 
emphasizes in Chapter II the close association of the Canadian 
dollar with the English pound and, in Chapter VI, the importance 
of world markets to Canada’s trade. We have been recently 
financing substantial exports to the United Kingdom by making 
loans to that country—a policy which presumably cannot go on 
forever, and sooner or later these will have to be paid for, and 
paid for in pounds, and it is hoped the pounds will have been 
adjusted to a sufficiently realistic value to be convertible. In 
his article, Mr. Plumptre is not inclined to place as much 
significance on the so-called North Atlantic triangle and the 
traditional relationship of the Canadian dollar and pound sterling 
as seems implied in Mr. Jackson’s commentary. 

Authorities in London have declared that there is no intention 
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to revalue the pound as has been done in the case of the Italian 
lira and the French franc, and in commenting on this revaluation 
the Whaley-Eaton Service Foreign Letter of February 10, 1948, 
states that “the significant point is that, in every case, the object 
is to give stability to the currencies and bring to an end the 
artificialities, in terms of money values, that have constituted 
up to this time a formidable barrier to trade resumption.” The 
same service also comments, “It is questionable how long the 
system of controls which an artificial rate demands can hold 
up even in the law-abiding (and, for the moment, control-minded) 
Britain.” In view of this traditional market for Canada’s primary 
products, the overvalued position of the pound must now as well 
as before July 5, 1946, necessarily carry implications in respect 
of the policy to be followed for the value of the Canadian dollar. 

The nature of a country’s economy is an important factor 
when considering the external value of a country’s money. 
Canada’s economy is essentially that of a producer of primary 
products, and a considerable proportion of our exports to the 
United States are made up of primary products. It is manifest 
that any overvaluation of the Canadian dollar constitutes a 
serious discrimination and injustice to the producers of our 
primary products. 

Canada has had long trade and financial relationships with 
both the United Kingdom and the United States, countries whose 


‘Similar opinion was expressed by J. T. Bryden, Assistant General 
Manager, North American Life Assurance Company, in an address to 
the Life Managers Association, Montreal, on February 23, 1948, as 
follows: “The Canadian dollar is being held at parity with the United 
States dollar, when it is perfectly obvious that our balance of payments 
with United States doesn’t justify such a rate. Other currencies generally 
are being held at exchange rates which cannot be justified on the basis 
of their balance of payments with us. Much has been made of the fact 
that we in Canada must await a revaluation of all currencies, and that 
now was no time for us to rock the international currency boat. There 
is much weight to this argument under present conditions but it is true, 
I think, that recovery in world trade is most likely to be successfully 
accomplished if international currencies are at realistic exchange rates, 
and realism is something we might press for to the end that the rates 
under the International Monetary Fund be so adjusted. 

“Unrealistic exchange rates do not entice international capital in- 
vestments, and in the past it has been the movement of capital which 
has built world trade and raised the standard of living in many areas. 
Canada’s development, for instance, has been because of capital invest- 
ment here from outside, first from Britain and later by United States, 
and we have given our investors value for their money and their risk. 
At present, with an artificially high exchange rate, we invite no capital 
investment from outside our borders, particularly from United States.” 
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economies are much further advanced than is the case in Canada. 
The United Kingdom is essentially an exporter of manufactured 
goods and the United States is also a large exporter of secondary 
products. It does not necessarily follow that the monetary 
policy of either of these countries is a satisfactory policy for 
Canada. At the present time, the Labour government in the 
United Kingdom may feel that even at the risk of multiplication 
of controls and increased bureaucracy there are temporary 
advantages from a continuance of an overvalued pound. As 
long as the world at large is prepared to buy English manu- 
factured goods in quantity at the high prices that such a rate 
of exchange necessitates, there is a strong temptation to continue 
an overvalued rate and to postpone the adjustment to a realistic 
rate until sales abroad meet buying resistance. Such factors 
probably account in part for the lag in the policy between 
France and Great Britain. 

The greater proportion of France’s exports are primary pro- 
ducts and the previously overvalued franc necessitated such 
high prices for French products abroad that serious sales resist- 
ance had developed, and as the French are realists by nature, 
they took the required steps to meet the situation. 

The foregoing discussion of some of the many problems in- 
volved in the foreign exchange value of a country’s money and 
the particular nature of Canada’s trade and economy emphasizes 
that the action of July 5, 1946, was one of the utmost importance 
and of the most profound significance. What were the results 
expected, and what were the actual results in policy and 
operation? 

On the one hand, presumably, it was expected that the change 
in rate would assist in the control of prices and would result 
in some saving to the government through the elimination of 
certain subsidies for the balance of 1946. On the other side of 
the balance sheet some of the actual results were: 

(1) In respect of policy: 

(a) Decision to use the Foreign Exchange Control Board’s 
authority to change the rate for purposes of price control 
when exchange was in approximate equilibrium. (The fact 
that the change in exchange rate was, in effect, a reduction 
of 10 per cent in the tariff on United States goods and a 10 
per cent reduction in the gross selling price in respect of 
exports to the United States was not a motive, but was 
nevertheless a necessary concomitant.) 
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(2) In respect of operation—the change in rate resulted in: 
(a) A loss in the subsequent sixteen months of $1,100,000,000 
in Canada’s reserves of United States currency and gold.’ 


(b) A discrimination against primary producers selling into the 
United States market. 
(c) An encouragement through lower prices of the purchase of 


United States products. 

(d) An extremely serious blow to the whole gold mining indus- 
try. The reduction of 10 per cent of its gross profit in many 
cases obliged the marginal producers to close, others were 
forced to shut down partially, and the profits of all were 
reduced materially. 

(e) A reversal in the trend of capital imports into this country 


from the United States. These regulations in respect of 
capital movements became cumulatively more restrictive. 
(f) The crisis in foreign exchange which led to the decisions 


of November 17, 1947. 

The critical situation arising from the loss of reserves and 
the disequilibrium in foreign exchange culminated in November, 
1947, and this could have been corrected in one of two ways— 
either by a return to a 90 cent dollar or by the imposition of 
controls in the form of prohibitions, restrictions, quotas, etc. 

It is suggested in Mr. Plumptre’s article that a return to a 
90 cent dollar would not have been sufficient and that a rate of 
60 cents to 65 cents would have been necessary to produce 
equilibrium in exchange. A 65 cent dollar is a level that, 
curiously enough, one hears some of the planners believe would 
result if controls were removed. Such opinion on the part of 
those who advised a 100 cent dollar instead of a 90 cent dollar, 
seems to be a rather neat case of self-conviction. For either a 
serious error in judgment was made in July, 1946, in regard 
to the true value of the Canadian dollar or they were guilty of 
a deliberate overvaluation of the Canadian dollar. 

The programme which the government introduced in Novem- 
ber, 1947, was so drastic and so recent that it does not require 
detailed elaboration here. The programme included a prohibition 
(extending to products not only from the United States but all 
countries including the United Kingdom) of a wide group of 
products; temporary prohibition of four other groups of goods 
which prohibitions were to be relaxed under some basis of quota 
or by special permission at the sole discretion of a Minister 
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or government official; an excise tax of 25 per cent on a con- 
siderable range of goods; restrictions on travel resulting in an 
increase of custom inspectors and examinations of the most 
humiliating kind to travellers; and the necessity to seek a loan 
of $300,000,000 from the Export Import Bank after it was found 
that accommodation upon suitable terms could not be obtained 
on the open market in New York. 

The results upon business were chaotic—many importers were 
put out of business over-night; increases in price arising from 
the excise tax and import prohibitions were of immediate and 
substantial proportions. The cure was worse than the disease 
for such increases were much greater than those which the 
change in rate was designed to prevent. The current investiga- 
tion into these price increases is an investigation into results 
rather than causes, and may be useful as a smoke screen but 
can serve little purpose unless the basic causes are examined. 
The cost to business and labour in the way of dislocation cannot 
be estimated and the pilgrimage of businessmen to Ottawa began. 
Decisions have been made in regard to certain companies, the 
results of which are not available to other companies in the same 
line of business. Decisions were made and almost immediately 
altered. The 25 per cent tax was stated to apply under certain 
conditions and then it was stated it did not apply. Following 
a trial and error method, proposals to give some relief to the 
mining industry were made concerning which the Economist 
facetiously comments: “The subsidy scheme is apparently so 
complicated that the new involved formula has sufficiently 
blurred the issue to ensure that the opponents of subsidies will 
not perceive the objections in principle.” 

What is tragic about the costly results of July, 1946, and the 
confusion of November, 1947 is that they were not necessary 
and that the steps taken do not correct the situation. Not until the 
Canadian dollar is given a true exchange value and capital 
imports from the United States are again encouraged will any- 
thing approaching a correction of the situation take place. This 
may be delayed until the revaluation of the pound permits a 
change in the Canadian dollar without loss of face, but it will 
be a continuing costly delay. 

It is small wonder that a review of these events—a loss of 
$1,100,000,000 reserves in United States currency; the discrimina- 
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tion against primary producers; the reversal of the flow of 
capital movement and the return to a policy of controls, bureauc- 
racy and ministerial dictatorship, all of which arises from the 
change in rate in July 5, 1946—has led this act to be described as 
the greatest and most costly administrative error since 
Confederation. 

In closing, it is submitted that: (1) An external value for 
the Canadian dollar, either too high or too low in terms of ex- 
change equilibrium, is in the nature of an economic falsehood. 
(2) One economic falsehood necessitates another, and that one 
in turn another, and so on; there will be no end of controls until 
a realistic approach is adopted. (3) Our Canadian dollar has 
no predetermined fixed rate in terms of the United States dollar. 
There is no such thing as a parity of exchange, except the parity 
or balance created by supply and demand, or as Gilbert Jackson 
expresses it—‘‘higgling of the market.” The function of the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board should be to use its skills and 
experience to establish a set rate over a reasonable period of 
time, at a point as close to equilibrium of exchange as can be 
estimated. (4) A change in the rate should only be made as a 
result of exchange disequilibrium. 

It is certain that sooner or later the Canadian dollar must be 
given a true value when it is hopefully expected that controls 
and ministerial dictatorship may disappear, and freedom in the 
form of the decisions of experienced businessmen take the 
place of controls devised by “planners.” 


Toronto, February 1948. 
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Canada’s Maritime Prospects 
under ERP 


Philip Alexander Koller 


he discussion of the so-called Marshall Plan or “European 

Recovery Programme” deals with problems which are bound 
to influence North American life very deeply. If one thinks of 
the tremendous flow of goods overseas it becomes immediately 
evident that the physical task of ocean transportation is a major 
aspect of the whole undertaking. 

It is not surprising that many people expect something like a 
“boom” for ocean shipping, at least for a number of years to 
come. Shipowners who lately were not too optimistic about the 
prospects of the near future should brighten up. It looks as 
though even the United States Merchant Marine, the strongest 
factor in post-war shipping, would find ample employment for its 
abundance of vessels. There might even be sufficient good 
business left for the young Canadian newcomer in the ocean 
shipping venture. This newcomer has just found out that he 
is going to stay in that business, “in a big way,” and therefore 
a Maritime Commission was set up in Ottawa to lay the ground- 
work for a national shipping policy. 

Public opinion in Canada is not fully conscious of the facts 
which led to this development. The reason is that Canada is 
not sea minded in the same way as old maritime nations, but 
during the war this country forged a weapon which, with the 
coming of peace, made her the owner of the fourth largest 
merchant marine in the world. In 1939 Canada owned about 
241,800 gross tons of ocean-going vessels, ranking probably the 
nineteenth in the maritime world, placing between Brazil and 
Portugal. At the end of hostilities, Canada was the largest 
owner of merchant vessels after the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Norway with a tonnage of about 1,670,000 gross 
tons (figures applying to April 1, 1947) or 2,230,000 gross tons, if 

Canada, House of | ; Debates, Vol. LXXXVI, No. 91, June 16, 
1947 (daily edition), pp f 
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vessels on loan to the U.K. are added. In terms of the Canadian 
economy, this means that prior to the war Canada’s “sea-borne” 
trade moved mainly in foreign bottoms in both directions. In 
1946 Canada had the instrument for carrying her export and 
import largely in national vessels. 

The impact of this change, created by war necessities, is 
evident. It reinforces the position of post-war Canada as one 
of the leading world traders, offering not only goods but services 
(transportation). There is, however, one difference which at the 
moment is the crucial problem for this youngest sector of our 
economy. Our goods, in general, are still sold on a “seller’s” 
market due to the world scarcity of production. Our services 
of sea transportation face the fact that the total carrying capacity 
of the world’s fleets is large enough to reimpose competitive 
conditions. 

Canadian shipowners are the country’s first exporters (of 
services) who have to consider their comparative costs in the 
international market. They find that these costs stand in the 
second highest place, surpassed only by those of the United 
States, whereas the British and the other leading merchant 
marines operate on a level which in the overall picture is lower 
by one third and more.’ 

These indications point to the task with which Canada as a 
maritime nation is confronted: we have to decide whether the 
maintenance of the existing Merchant Navy is desirable, and 
what size may be justified on economic or national grounds. 
If we are in favour of a Canadian Merchant Marine, as the 
government stated in public, we have to make up our mind 
as to the ways and means by which this fleet may be kept 
efficient and competitive in an international shipping market, 
which in the very near future will pay only for the cheapest and 
best service. Perhaps, temporarily, we have the additional dis- 
advantage of demanding the payment for our service in a 
currency which is scarce. 

It is for the solution of this group of problems that the 
new Maritime Commission has now taken up work. A sort of 
marine consciousness should be evoked in our country to watch 
the decisions which in due course will be placed before our 


"A. L. Lawes, “Ocean Shipping and Canada,” The Canadian Banker, 
Nov., 1947, pp. 59-70. 
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Parliament and which will deeply affect the life of our youngest 
economic service—the merchant marine. 

Against this background, it is certainly worthwhile to find out 
what the experts of the needy European nations have to say on 
this matter, and then to ask what the North American shipping 
world may possibly have to expect when the European Recovery 
Programme goes into effect. 

The sixteen European nations participating in the programme 
stated their view clearly in the General Report of the Committee of 
European Economic Cooperation which they submitted as a basis for 
discussion after their negotiations in Paris. The central idea of 
these experts is some sort of a four-year plan which, through 
combined efforts of these sixteen nations, would bring Europe 
back on her own feet by 1951. Looking over the means available 
for European recovery, the experts reported in Paris on Septem- 
ber 22 that the sixteen nations, their dependent territories, and 
Western Germany would need $22.4 billion worth of Western 
hemisphere aid during 1948-51 for recovery under the Marshall 
Plan. On March 14, the United States Senate authorized $5.3 
billion in loans and grants for the first year of the four-year 
programme. 

The supply of such quantities represents quite a transportation 
job. It can be done if two things are available: sufficient ships 
to carry the goods and money to pay for the freight. As for 
the money, there is no special difficulty involved regarding those 
quantities of goods which can be moved in European vessels. 
For these the countries concerned are able to pay with their own 
currency, except for disbursements in American ports. To the 
extent, however, that non-European vessels have to be used 
in addition, with freight to be paid in “hard” dollar currency, 
a new worry is created because the shortage of that money is 
the principal trouble. 

Regarding shipping space available, the experts state that in 
1938 these sixteen countries owned (together with Germany) 
about 64.6 per cent of the world’s total tonnage, whereas the 
United States Merchant Navy came to about 14.8 per cent. After 
the war the picture was almost reversed; the United States 
alone, after a full vear of peace, still owned at the end of 1946 
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about 51 per cent, whereas statistics from the beginning of 1946 
reveal for the sixteen nations a total of less than 30 per cent. This 
means quite a gap in that shipping space for which Europe can 
pay in her own money. A main point for the reconstruction 
programme becomes, therefore, point seven of the Paris pro- 
gramme: “Restoration of pre-war merchant fleets of the partici- 
pating countries by 1951.” 

This job is by no means fantastic. It is estimated that in 
1948 the total of non-European carriers (“dollar” tonnage) to 
be used for dry cargo would amount to 10,300,000 tons (dead- 
weight). This figure corresponds exactly to 1,000 cargo 
vessels of the type used most frequently at present, the 
so-called United States Liberty-type vessel of about 10,000 dwt. 
At the end of the four-year plan, this requirement of dollar 
tonnage (i.e. vessels other than those of the sixteen nations to be 
paid for in U.S. currency) is estimated to decline to about 
2,200,000 dwt., or about 213 Liberty-type vessels. This partici- 
pation of non-European fleets is apparently considered to be 
nearly normal because it leaves to non-European exporters the 
chance to earn some money for shipping services in their own 
bottoms. 

In other words, the task of restoration of European fleets 
means an addition of about 7,000,000-8,000,000 dwt. during these 
four years, leaving out the tonnages needed to replace vessels 
which become obsolete. Such a job can be done by building 
new vessels or by purchasing from the war-surplus of the United 
States. 

The shipbuilding im hand in British shipyards in June, 1947 
totalled 2,062,000 gross tons; in hand and on order 3,191,000 gross 
tons at the same date. From September, 1946 to June, 1947 
British yards launched more than 1,000,000 gross tons and actually 
completed 943,000 gross tons.’ Other European yards had in 
1946 another million gross tons under construction. 

As far as purchasing is concerned, it may be remembered 
that the United States sold to foreign flag (not only European) 
until October, 1947, a total of 947 vessels of 6,660,920 gross tons 
or 9,859,020 dwt. It is well known that the rapid rebuilding of 


“World Tonnage,” Pacific Shipper, Nov. 4, 1946, p. 19. 
““Progress in Shipbuilding,” The Economist, Sept. 27, 1947, pp. 533-4. 
““American Ship Sales,” Shipbuilding and Shipping Record, Dec. 11, 1947, 
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Greek, French, and Italian merchant navies rested largely on 
these conditions. Whether the present opposition within the 
United States against these sales will prevail remains to be seen. 

The physical restoration of the European fleets thus seems 
to be possible. The problem of transportation then remains 
one of money for non-European vessels, of the so-called dollar 
freight requirements. The experts say that the above-mentioned 
“dollar” tonnages to be used in 1948 will cost about 600 million 
dollars, and that they will taper off (until 1951 for the smaller 
tonnage requirement left) to a sum of about 300 million dollars. 
As the total freight to be paid in dollars from 1948 to 1951 is 
estimated at 1.7 billion dollars, this leaves for 1949 and 1950 an 
annual dollar freight requirement of 400 million dollars each. 

At this point, it may be interesting to insert a conclusion to 
be drawn by the ship operator on this continent. The indicated 
freight requirement of 600 million dollars for 1948 is based on 
the employment from the dollar area of one thousand dry cargo 
vessels and of a tanker tonnage of 1,100,000 tons. The estimated 
outlay of 300 million dollars for 1951, however, anticipates the 
use from the same area of 213 dry cargo vessels and an increased 
tanker tonnage of 2,800,000 tons." The dollar freight reserve 
for dry cargoes shrinks from 500 million dollars in 1948 to 130 
million dollars in 1951, whereas that for tankers rises from 70 
million in 1948 to 180 million dollars in 1951.’ 

Dollar freight reserve per dry cargo vessel and year for 1948 
is about $485,000.00, rising until 1951 to about $591,000.00. Assum- 
ing the same number of voyages to be made per vessel and year, 
it simply goes to show that in 1948, a higher portion of cargo will 
consist of low-paying bulk commodities like coal, grain, etc., 
whereas until 1951, the main part will have changed to higher 
paying goods, capital goods, machinery, etc. This shrinkage of 
volume tallies with the statement of Mr. Rogers’ whereby in 
1951, less than 5 per cent of European cargoes should be carried 
in U.S. bottoms. 

The European view therefore, taken as a whole, does not give 
much reason to expect a spectacular boom for American shipping 
*“Records and Statistics,” supplement to The Economist, Sept. 13, 1947. 

"Committee of European Economic Cooperation. Vol. II: Technical Reports 
(Paris, 1947). P. 248, table 9 and p. 250, table 14. 


*““Shipping and the Marshall Plan,” Scandinavian Shipping Gasette, 
Sept. 17, 1947. 
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if the report is studied carefully, but it seems necessary to look 
at the prospects from an American and in particular, from a 
Canadian angle. 

An American observer, Mr. S. Ferguson, makes the interesting 
statement that the British, under their present loan agreement, 
up to the present time, have spent on dollar freight about 9 per 
cent of the total value of the commodities exported to them from 
the United States. In the above-mentioned Paris report, we 
saw that the total importation under the four-year plan from the 
United States is expected to amount to about 20.4 billion dollars. 
The dollar freight to be paid for is estimated at 1.7 billion dollars. 
This tallies with Mr. Ferguson’s statement.’ The dollar money, 
of course, does not all go to ship operators, about 25 per cent of it 
is estimated to go on port dues and other charges in the United 
States.” The main thing, however, is that in terms of cargo 
carried, this dollar outlay in the United Kingdom shipments did 
not give the United States shipping a larger share than about 
43 per cent in June and 38 per cent in May, 1943.” 

Even if, as Mr. Ferguson says, the European nations will be 
less strong than the United Kingdom as far as shipping is con- 
cerned, it can hardly be expected that even in the initial years 
of the plan North American vessels will carry the main part 
of the volume. According to Mr. Ferguson, they will carry 
more than 50 per cent at the beginning but this seems quite 
optimistic. United States officials think that even the stimulus 
of rehabilitation transports will not hold up the decline of 
American flag shipping under the Marshall Plan.” Whether this 
view or the more confident one of the American shipowners will 
be right remains to be seen. But it seems to be certain that 
nothing like a “boom” is expected from the total plan under 
discussion. 

The foregoing investigation may give a not too unrealistic 
view of the general background against which the prospects of 
Canadian shipping should be judged. For the Canadian outlook, 
it is important to keep in mind some facts which are often dis- 


‘Stanley Ferguson, “Shipping under the Marshall Plan,” Journal of 
Commerce, Sept. 23, 1947, p. 26. 

Ibid. “Tbid. 

*G. Horne, “Maritime Industry has Reached Crucial Turning Point, 
Experts Say,” New York Times, Oct. 19, 1947, p. S11. 
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regarded. Today in a still quite prosperous situation, Canadian 
shipping, as mentioned above, stands in second place in the world 
as far as operating costs are concerned, exceeded only by the 
United States. This precarious position was tolerable as long 
as scarcity of shipping space guaranteed a seller’s market for 
tonnage and high freight rates. 

It has been indicated that under the recovery plan an increas- 
ing pressure on the charter rate will be exerted, on the one side, 
by a fast recovering European fleet, at much lower costs; on 
the other side, the market will be under growing pressure from 
United States tonnage which becomes squeezed out of business, 
How far this will affect the market depends on the policy of the 
United States administration and on the amount to which idle 
vessels are laid up, partly against the wishes of American ship- 
owners. This double pressure could flood the market and leave 
hardly anything but the memory of a seller’s glory in the field 
of hiring vessels. 

Where would the Canadian operator stand and what could 
he do? One has to realize that from January, 1947 to the present 
time the price for employing vessels, the so-called charter rate, 
has dropped from its peak by about 31 per cent. Assuming 
that the present costs of operating do not change and in spite 
of the relatively cheap costs of his war-built vessels, the Canadian 
shipowner will not be able to take much more loss in possible 
revenue. If the wage rate should increase any further as Union 
papers suggest, there would be only a very small margin left 
by which the charter rate could drop. One may venture to say 
that with an increase in wages a further drop of between 15 
and 20 per cent from the present level would be sufficient to 
force Canadian flag vessels out of business. At such a rate it 
would be cheaper for any importing country in need of dollar 
tonnage to hire a non-Canadian vessel to carry goods from 
Canadian ports. The advantage of United States vessels created 
by government subsidies will become more and more important 
under such conditions. It could become a tragedy if any group 
of the young shipping industry in Canada should not fully realize 
these facts. 

Assuming that no special boom is just around the corner, the 
attempt can be made to judge how the double pressure on 
the vessel market, together with the special Canadian operating 
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problem, will affect our shipping under some sort of an “Aid-to- 
Europe” plan. 

There are three possible ways in which Canada may act under 
such a programme: (1) Canada may refrain from active partici- 
pation in financial aid to Europe on account of previous loan 
policies and her own strained dollar resources. She may continue, 
however, to be one of the main sources of supply for Europe like 
other American countries; (2) Canada may participate by ex- 
tending further loans, either on the basis of a “Marshall Plan” 
of her own, or within the American programme to be formulated; 
(3) Canada may not directly participate by the grant of loans, 
but the United States may develop a systematic purchasing 
programme of Canadian export quantities for delivery to Europe 
under the American programme. 

In Case no. 1, Canada’s position will be the same as that of 
other American suppliers. The degree of her trading with 
Europe will be determined by the dollar resources which a re- 
covering Europe gradually makes available for purchases from 
Canada. The flow would develop more freely if money loaned 
by the United States could be spent at the discretion of the debtor 
nations. The buying will be a large-scale buying and in all 
likelihood be widely directed by the government. Whether this 
be the case or not, the market will lose some features of a seller’s 
market and conditions of trading will be subject to wishes of 
buyers who have some monopolistic advantages. In the case 
of Canada, the buyer’s position will be strengthened by internal 
pressure towards essential exports. Quite naturally the European 
buyer will increasingly try to use European tonnage as it becomes 
available in order to save dollars. Canada is interested in 
stretching the dollar which is calling for Canadian products. This 
would recommend shipment in vessels of the buyer unless Canada 
is prepared to accept “soft” currencies in payment for her ship- 
ping services. This case certainly does not make for a situation 
in which Canadian shipping will eat a particularly big piece of 
the cake that may be offered. 

Turning to Case no. 2, it is easy to see that Canadian shipping 
would be in a stronger position if Canada participates in the 
grant of loans to Europe. She would try to enforce conditions on 
the debtor which are favourable. The argument in favour of 
using the loaned dollar for goods instead of for services may 
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still hold good but there are reasons in the national policy which 
may make it essential to secure a sufficient share in transportation 
for Canadian flag vessels. Argentina enforced such an agreement 
when she made her loan to France. Long-term arrangements 
with debtor countries may in some cases even prove useful in 
the mutual interest of the countries concerned as they secure 
two-way traffic. 

However, a recovering Europe which regains purchasing 
power through exports of her own will be able to exert pressure 
even on creditors in this respect. She will try to come and get 
the goods in her own bottoms. Norway even refused to use the 
United States loan unless she was allowed a 50 per cent share 
in the transport of purchased goods.” The industry may object 
to further sales of United States vessels to foreign flags,“ but 
the government through Secretary of Commerce, W. A. Harriman, 
favoured such sales on the same day. Mr. Harriman even 
stressed the above argument to let the debtor countries take a 
greater share in trading with the United States in order that 
they might earn dollars to pay for goods.” 

This situation in the United States and its experience with 
post-war loan arrangements certainly do not warrant the expecta- 
tion that Canadian shipping could use a Canadian loan participa- 
tion in order to secure a spectacular share in that portion of 
Canadian rehabilitation exports which would accrue to North 
American tonnage, unless the United States administration 
should decide to reduce the number of American vessels dras- 
tically, thus creating an artificial shortage of such tonnage 
which has to be paid for in dollars. 

The last case (no. 3) is that of American purchases in Canada 
for the aid programme. This would relieve the American mar- 
ket from some of the inflationary pressure of large-scale buying 
and distribute the impact over a wider area. At the same time, 


““Saving of Dollars and Decline in Use of U.S. Ships,” Journal of 
Commerce and Shipping Telegraph, Sept. 29, 1947. When the same source 
mentions investigations as to whether a war decision of 1943 would still 
apply, whereby purchases in the United States made with United States 
loans must be carried in American flag vessels, one may consider this 
an exaggeration but yet symptomatic. 

*“G. Horne, of. cit. 

“Harriman Asks Ships for Aid,” Montreal Star, Oct. 18, 1947, p. 2; 
and “A Program for United States Aid to European Recovery: the Presi- 
dent’s Message to the Congress, December 19, 1947,” The Department of 
State Bulletin, Dec. 28, 1947, p. 1240. 
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it would help Canada in her own dollar worries and strengthen 
the largest customer of the United States in order that she 
might maintain her position in American foreign trade. 

Such a policy would distinctly alleviate Canada’s problem 
regarding Europe. The Canadian shipowner would not enjoy 
government support concerning terms of trade with Europe. 
The United States would determine these conditions. But 
Canada, freed from the compulsion to earn as many dollars as 
at the present time in order to pay for imports from the United 
States, would be in a different position. Today we have to be 
strict with our customers because we need dollars which they 
cannot pay. If that condition ceased we should be free to judge 
each case on its own, purely commercial, merits. Where it 
seemed advisable we might even consider to accept “soft” cur- 
rencies from various countries for shipping services according 
to the degree of their recovery and financial reliability reached 
under the reconstruction plan. Canadian tonnage to that extent 
might cease to be a dollar charge on the buying country’s 
reserves. This possibility, however, must be considered as a 
small and very selective one. Nevertheless, it is the only definite 
advantage that may be derived from this case for the Canadian 
shipowner. Otherwise he remains excluded from the determina- 
tion of trade terms and is thrown back on his efficiency and his 
competitive strength in a market of strong multilateral pressure. 

The result of this brief investigation, therefore, does not 
justify any unqualified optimism for Canadian shipping even as 
far as short-term prospects under the “Aid-to-Europe” plan are 
concerned, and definitely nothing in the way of a bullish attitude. 
The three possible ways of action open to Canada require from 
the youngest Canadian venture, “Shipping,” the utmost of ra- 
tionalization if it is to survive without substantial help from 
the government; but even such assistance, if it should be forth- 
coming, will be wrecked if our main cost factors cannot be held 
at the level of competitive strength. Our Maritime Commission 
will face a hard task in making this generally understood at a 
time when some parts of Canada’s shipping industry act as if 
any demand proposed could be charged on international traffic. 


Montreal February 19 18. 











One Scouting World 
Major-General D. C. Spry 


he Boy Scout Movement, primarily noted for its valuable 

training in citizenship, makes a significant contribution to 
international understanding. While various international agencies 
are pursuing their particular activities with fluctuating degrees 
of success, the Scout Movement has achieved success in the 
international field through the acceptance by its members of a 
common Promise and Law, the development of a universal code 
of conduct and training, and the encouragement of the belief 
that there is good in everyone, regardless of race, creed, and 
colour. 

This Movement, without original intent, has grown from an 
idea in a man’s mind to an international brotherhood of almost 
five million members, and what has been roughly estimated as 
some twenty-five million ex-members. Starting in a solitary 
camp in England, Scouting is now practised by the boys of many 
races in some seventy independent countries, and during its 
forty years of steady growth it has imbued its world-wide 
membership with a common ideal of friendship—not without 
influence in the distracted field of international relations. 

By its quadrennial Jamborees and Rover Moots, the Scout 
Movement has demonstrated that it is possible to mix thousands 
of boys of varied backgrounds without disharmony. At the 
first post-war Jamboree of Peace held at Moisson in France, 
during August, 1947, this was amply proved. What an example 
to the weary, wrangling adult world! 

At present plans are being made for a Jamboree in Iceland in 
July, 1948, and for a Pacific Jamboree to be held in Australia in 
December, 1948. Canada will hold its first all-Canadian Jamboree 
at Ottawa in July, 1949. The location of the next World Jam- 
boree of 1951 has not yet been decided upon. It will be seen, 
therefore, that there will continue to be opportunities for repre- 
sentatives of the various member nations to foregather for the 
purpose of living, working, and playing together. There will 
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be no disharmony, there will be no “incidents.” This surely 
is worthy of some consideration by other less successful inter- 
national agencies. 

It is not by periodical international gatherings alone that 
the Scout Movement makes its contribution to international 
understanding; in addition there is a constant exchange of letters, 
books, clothing, films, and photos. There are continual visits 
of groups of Scouts from one country to another. These shared 
activities are a constant reminder to the boys that world brother- 
hood is not merely an idealistic conception, but is something 
that is practical, real, and acceptable. One needs only to ask 
any boy who has been to an international jamboree what he 
thinks on this matter to be fully reassured and strengthened 
in one’s convictions. 

Scouting is non-political. Therefore, it is not directly con- 
cerned with the development of the idea of world government 
or, for example, the future of the United Nations. Scouting is 
more concerned with the future of men, with the development of 
an increased resiliency of man’s imagination, and the growth 
of a general intelligence suitable to life in an atomic age. Its 
underlying principles form a basis for training in democratic 
life. The acceptance of recognized standards of right and wrong, 
the sharing of experience and activity, the knowledge of the 
moral interdependence of men are all evidence of this. The 
system of training provides the opportunity for expression of 
youth’s desire for social, intellectual, and moral growth. 

The spirit of international brotherhood in no way prevents 
its members from performing their duties to their countries. By 
the very Promise which every member must accept, by his own 
free will, the Movement encourages its members to develop 
concentric loyalties—loyalties to home, church, community, na- 
tion, and the brotherhood of man. This was demonstrated by 
more than one hundred thousand ex-Scouts who served in the 
Canadian Forces; the thousands of French Scouts who performed 
deeds of valour in the Underground; the Dutch boys who played 
an important part in the maintenance of national life during the 
Occupation. Surely this idea of concentric loyalties is the seed 
from which can grow, if not one world, at least one democratic 
world. 

The world authority of the Scout Movement is derived 
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from an International Conference, through an International 
Committee, which maintains an International Bureau. This tri- 
partite body decides as to the admission of organizations applying 
for recognition and registration; secures co-ordination and unity 
of purpose, with a common understanding of the fundamental 
principles of Scouting as laid down by Lord Baden-Powell: 
arranges for publicity, liaison, correspondence and interchanges 
of visits; and makes arrangements for holding World Jamborees 
and Rover Scout Moots. It is worth noting that the members 
of the International Committee do not represent their own 
countries. They represent Scouting at large, and are charged 
with the general co-ordination of Scout international affairs. 
The secretariat of this Committee, the International Bureau, 
acts as the clearing house for all international Scout information. 
Canada, for the first time, has provided a member of the Inter- 
national Committee in the person of the Dominion Commissioner, 
Mr. Jackson Dodds, C.B.E. Scouting also has its equivalent to 
the Pan American Union—the Inter-American Boy Scout Ad- 
visory Committee. The Canadian General Council looks to the 
International Bureau as the world authority, as does the Canadian 
government to the United Nations, and the Council maintains 
the most cordial, though informal, relations with the Inter- 
American Boy Scout Advisory Committee. 

These international organizations within the Scout Movement 
in no way impinge upon the internal freedom of action of the 
member nations, except to the extent that membership in the 
world authority is only open to those Scout Associations prepared 
to accept the Scout Promise and Law, which consist basically of 
the acceptance of duty to God and one’s fellow men. This 
accounts for the absence from the world authority of some 
nations. It will be seen, therefore, that participation in inter- 
national Scouting not only provides advantages, but implies a 
responsibility to retain the unity of interest common to all its 
members. Such a principle is fundamental to democracy. 

It has often been said by others that if we are to learn to live 
politically as one world, the peoples of this globe must find 
common ground upon which to meet. Such a dream may be far 
from realization, but there are many who believe that is the 
direction in which the peoples of the world are moving. The 
great question in our minds must be—will we have the intellec- 
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tual courage to carry on this development sensibly, even if with 
difficulty, or will there be one world by force of arms? 

If there is to be one world by conquest, Scouts and ex-Scouts 
of all member nations will make their contribution to their own 
countries as their conscience and training have indicated to them 
in previous wars. On the other hand, if the peoples of the world 
endeavour to reach this goal by less offensive methods the prob- 
lem of mental preparation must be solved. 

There will not and cannot be one world in the mind of man 
unless there are sufficient people who believe that this concep- 
tion is possible and desirable. The Boy Scout Movement believes 
that this condition is ultimately attainable, and it is striving to 
develop amongst the men of tomorrow the belief that a world 
citizenry is possible where there is a tangible community of 
interest and a genuine desire. If there were as much competence, 
research, and education applied to this integration of men’s minds 
as is applied to the disentegration of atoms, we should perhaps 
not be labouring under the fear of a future subterranean social 
existence, if indeed there is to be any existence at all. The 
Scout Movement is helping to train the citizens of tomorrow to 
take their places intelligently in the constituencies of what may 
or may not be a rather insane world. This contribution to 
mankind and the future is not inconsiderable. 


Ottawa, February 1948. 
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The Strength and Aim of Communism* 


When Lenin overthrew the Russian democratic government before 
traditions and forms of free life could take root in Russian society, he 
was convinced that the proletarian world revolution was “close at 
hand.” His seizure of power in the vast backward empire was to him 
only the starting point for a rapid world-wide conflagration which 
would quickly transfer the leadership to countries “with a higher degree 
of civilization, whose proletariat has greater social weight and influence” 
than could be found in Russia. On the day of the armistice in the West, 
Lenin wrote: “The international world revolution is near, although 
revolutions are never made to order. Imperialism cannot delay the 
world revolution. The imperialists will set fire to the whole world and 
will start a conflagration in which they themselves will perish if they 
dare to quell the revolution.” 

Lenin’s hopes were not immediately fulfilled. The year 1923 marked 
the turning point in Europe, when the strenuous communist efforts, 
in co-operation with the German extreme nationalists, to defy the West 
failed and a period of consolidation began. The year 1927 marked 
the turning point in Asia when the Bolshevik efforts to use the dis- 
content of the colonial peoples failed and even China entered a period 
of consolidation. A tactical retreat imposed itself. Russia, waiting for 
the inevitable struggle with capitalism, withdrew under Stalin to build 
the country’s might in the famous five-year plans, in order to make 
Russia impregnable against capitalistic attack and above all to support, 
at a given moment whose coming was beyond doubt, the aggressive 
spread of world revolution. 

Summing up Lenin’s testament to the party, Stalin declared after 
the leader’s death in January, 1924: “Lenin never regarded the republic 
of Soviets as an end in itself. He always regarded it as a necessary link 
for strengthening the revolutionary movements in the lands of the West 
and the East, as a necessary link for facilitating the victory of toilers 
of the whole world over capital. Lenin knew that only such an inter- 
pretation is the correct one, not only from the international point of 
view, but also from the point of view of preserving the republic of 
Soviets itself.” 

The second world war promised to open new prospects. Stalin 





*Martin Ebon, World Communism Today (New York, Toronto: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1948. 536pp. $5.50). 

Hal Lehrman, Russia's Europe (New York: Appleton-Century; Toronto: 
Ryerson Press, 1947. 34lpp. $4.50, members $3.60). 

John F. Montgomery, Hungary: The Unwilling Satellite (New York: 
Devin-Adair Co., 1947. 28lpp. $3.00 U.S.). 
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was convinced that the end of the long and exhausting struggle would 
produce conditions favourable to world revolution and to the seizure of 
power, amid chaos and disintegration, by small well-prepared and 
determined minorities in Asia and Europe alike. Dr. Edvard Benes, 
the President of Czechoslovakia, in his memoirs of the war years (Paméts), 
the first volume of which was published in Prague in October, 1947, 
explains the Stalin-Hitler pact of 1939 by the communist concentration 
on their ultimate world-revolutionary goal. He believed in 1939 that 
the communists intended to join the war only in the very last minute, 
when complete exhaustion would leave the warring nations unable to 
defend themselves against the revolution, and that they counted above 
all on the German proletariat to join its ranks. But he was convinced 
that the Western powers or Germany, understanding communist theory 
and aims, would try to thwart these plans and draw Russia into the 
war before the most propitious moment for world revolution arrived, 
“That the non-communist nations would simply look on the military 
preparations of the Soviet Union for a social world revolution without 
doing anything, seemed to me at all improbable.” 


The analysis of Dr. Benes proved true. The Soviet Union was 
forced into the war by the German attack at an early stage of the 
world conflict, and instead of being able to throw her fully preserved 
and mobilized might at the last minute against the whole exhausted 
world, she herself was weakened by the German invasion. Neverthe- 
less, Stalin’s expectations were not entirely deceived: the existing order 
in Asia and Europe seemed to disintegrate completely and to open the 
the way for communist penetration. The communists were ready to 
deal the death blow to Western society. Unexpectedly, however, the 
United States emerged from the war immensely stronger in the pro- 
ductive power of capitalism and in confidence in the moral strength 
of free society. Even more unexpectedly, the United States abandoned 
isolationism and cheap illusionism; it was ready to help Europe and 
Asia regain their social and moral equilibrium. 


Against this threat of the consolidation of the free world and of 
Western civilization to protect their foundations and existence, the 
communist high command reacted sharply. The circumstances seemed 
extremely favourable to the Soviets. The militant patriotism of the 
Russian people and the high praise bestowed upon the Soviet Union 
by the democracies during the war had strengthened communist prestige 
outside Russia; the successes of the Russian arms created a deep 
impression and strengthened the assiduously propagated myth of the 
irresistibility of social revolution; the moral and economic dislocations 
caused by war, fascism, and civil strife won many adherents to the 
communist cause. Vast territories have been subjected to complete 
and unchallengeable domination by communism, the Baltic republics, 
southern Finland, Carpatho-Ukraine, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Albania, 
Rumania, the Kurile Islands and southern Sakhalin, Mongolia and 
Manchuria, the communist-held parts of China and northern Korea, and 
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to a slightly lesser degree also Poland, Czechoslovakia, eastern Germany, 
and Hungary. Never before had Russia wielded so much power, and 
exercised it so deep in the heart of Europe and in the strategic areas 
of the Far East. For aggressive and defensive purposes the Soviet 
Union was determined to hold these positions and to expand them 
wherever and whenever possible. Rarely has a militant aggressive 
force expanded with a similar dynamism 

Much of this expansion was due not to communist strength but, 
as in the case of fascist expansion, to the disunity, weakness, and con- 
fusion of the democratic world. First from Hitler, then from democratic 
statesmen Stalin received most of his gains not mainly by strength 
of arms, certainly not by the appeal of his ideas to civilized mankind, 
but by dexterous diplomacy and pressure. Yet behind his successes 
stands also the massive strength of the immense land mass of Russia, 
superior by far in man-power and resources to Germany, and in the 
fanaticism of the followers of communism. How strong is this force? 

Martin Ebon has gathered in a patient way the recorded information 
to answer the question of the present strength of communism through- 
out the world, as far as it can be done in view of the conspirational 
character of the movement and the deep secrecy prevailing in Russia. 
His careful and factual book, World Communism Today, arrives at the 
conclusion that world communism aims at world domination, that it 
has not abandoned the idea of global revolution, that Moscow still 
controls the communist parties throughout the world and that the pattern 
of organization everywhere still conforms basically to the example 
offered by the Russian Bolsheviks. These conclusions will come hardly 
as a surprise to any student of the communist ideology or of the 
communist movement. But the book will be welcome as a brief 
encyclopaedia of facts and persons connected with communism through- 
out Europe, the Americas, the Orient, and Africa. 


The bare facts which Mr. Ebon presents in his book do not explain, 
however, the complexity of the devious and yet surprisingly uniform 
pattern with which communist or Russian domination is being fostered 
upon unwilling victims. There is probably no better way for the 
English reading public to arrive at an understanding of this tragic 
and grim process than a study of Russia’s Europe as seen through the 
trained eyes of Mr. Hal Lehrman. Mr. Lehrman was a student of 
history at American and French universities before he became a news- 
paperman. When he set out for the Balkans in 1945, he went prepared to 
and achievement of Marshal Tito and other “pro- 
gressive” forces. Though he was no communist, he belonged to that 
“Jiberal” school which during the war mistook communism for some 
advanced form of democracy, and he was sent to report on the Balkans 
and Central Europe by two New York and one London “liberal’’ papers 
whose policies were definitely illusionist as far as Russia was con- 
But the hard facts of life converted him, though only slowly and 
behind the Iron Curtain 
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different from that praised by “progressives.” He found everywhere 
all personal liberties abolished and political rights stifled; educational 
and cultural machinery operated exclusively by and for the one party 
state; iron discipline for all and economic opportunities only for very 
few of the faithful; the omnipresence and omnipotence of the secret 
police. His report is not written with serene calm; for that his dis- 
illusionment and the horrors and corruption he witnessed were too 
strong. 

Mr. Lehrman’s book is a tract for the time. In spite of some short- 
comings in organization and style, it is by far the most interesting, 
the most valuable, and the most pertinent work written since the end 
of the war on the developments in the Balkans and in Central Europe. 
Mr. Lehrman is a first-rate reporter, and the leading personalities of the 
new régimes, their opponents and the peoples themselves come fully 
to life on the pages of his book. He makes it clear beyond doubt, that 
in their various attempts to expand the Russians were not retaliating 
against any mischief the Allies had done but were pursuing, long 
before the end of the war, a deliberate political strategy to convert 
Central Europe, step by step, into a cluster of anti-Western Soviet 
satellites. It is worthwhile recalling this because some well-intentioned 
liberals persuade themselves that each new Russian aggression was a 
defence against some previous villainy by the democracies. In an argu- 
ment neatly putting the cart before the horse, these liberals deplore 
anything the Allies did because it might provoke the Soviets into 
justified counter-action. 

Mr. Lehrman learned the hard way the lesson that liberals should 
fight tyranny everywhere. But he learned it well. He reminds those 
who wish to oppose communism by reforming themselves and making 
democracy work in Kansas City or Madrid, that they did not take 
that stand in the case of Nazism. “Why did they now suddenly discover 
that the only way to stop Soviet totalitarianism was by purging our 
own house of the last cobweb of reaction? Except for the absence of a 
race-hate philosophy, was there any essential difference between the 
ultimate result upon humanity of the works of Stalin and those of 
Hitler, any diversions of tactics between those employed by communist 
totalitarianism and those employed by nazi totalitarianism?” 

For the second time in ten years the Central European countries 
are being transformed, with the help of native minorities, into unwilling 
satellites. The former United States envoy to Hungary, Mr. John F. 
Montgomery, who spent the years from 1933 to 1941 in Budapest, has 
painted out of intimate knowledge a picture of Hungary during the 
period when this country tried hard to resist being submerged by 
the Hitler flood. Before the war, Hungary was certainly no democracy 
in the Western sense of the word, and the same holds true of Poland 
or Rumania, of Yugoslavia or Bulgaria. Yet civic rights and western 
ways of respect for man were much better safeguarded in those lands 
when they were free of Nazi or communist control, and it would be 
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a mistake to sacrifice lightheartedly the human liberties of these peoples 
and to exonerate one’s conscience by forgetting that there are various 
degrees of imperfection. To the communists themselves it has made no 
difference whether a nation has been a Western democracy, a semi- 
fascist state, or a country where remnants of a former oligarchic order 
were still strong. There are legitimate and highly justified doubts 
whether Beck’s Poland or Carol’s Rumania deserved the title of 
democracy (though they deserved it more than the new people’s demo- 
cracies, who claim it with such shrill clamour), but there can be no 
doubt that the Czechoslovakia of Masaryk and Benes was a democracy. 
Nevertheless the communists wished to turn her into a police state in 
which the last vestiges of democracy and of liberty under law have 
disappeared, as has happened in Poland, Yugoslavia, and Hungary. 

As Mr. Montgomery shows in his much too brief book, there existed 
greater possibilities of resistance to full nazification than there exist 
to bolshevization though the ultimate results might not be different. 
Russia could count in all cases on a much stronger and more devoted 
“fifth column” than Germany ever could, and though the Nazis boasted 
in typical Nazi manner of the perfection of their technique of infiltration 
and intimidation, there is no doubt that the communists have far 
surpassed them. The events in Russia’s Europe in the last twelve 
months bear witness to the purposeful organization, the driving power, 
and the unflinching determination of the communists. Central Europe 
which had been the laboratory for the totalitarian Germans has now 
become the laboratory for the totalitarian Russians. In both cases the 
methods employed so successfully there were to set the pattern for a 
process which in its dynamics was to encompass the globe. 


Northampton, Mass., February 1948. Hans Kohn 
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WORLD SECURITY BY CONFERENCE. By Walter Alexander Riddell. 

1947. (Toronto: Ryerson Press. xii, 216pp. $4.00, members $3.20.) 

Dr. Riddell’s World Security by Conference makes a valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of Canada’s foreign policy and of an important 
facet of contemporary world history. The author does not attempt to 
present us with the whole panorama of the Geneva scene, but rather, 
in the manner of memoirs and autobiography, to throw light upon 
certain high places, and notably upon the Manchurian and Abyssinian 
plateaus. For such a task he is pre-eminently qualified, having resided 
for seventeen years in the League’s capital, first as a chief of section in 
the International Labour Office, and then for thirteen years as Canada’s 
permanent representative to both the League and the I.L.O. 

His important volume, which is aptly illustrated, may be described 
as opening and closing with personal themes and in the interval depict- 
ing, from the vantage point of actual participation, the life, procedures 
and problems of the League of Nations (including disarmament and 
collective security) and rising through the Manchurian imbroglio to 
the tragic climax of the Abyssinian disaster. Only essential passages 
can be summarized here. 

The Peace Conference of 1919 became for Sir Robert Borden “a 
world forum for registering the equality of status which [Canada] had 
won during the war, though she was determined not to pay too high 
a price for it.” There follows the dreary tale of Canada’s assault upon 
Article X of the Covenant. At Geneva our author “became the 
permanent representative of a country that was bent on expanding its 
sovereignty even at the expense of the Security system,” and whose 
delegates accordingly maintained a strongly negative attitude towards 
the concept of sanctions, while ceaselessly advocating disarmament, 
as did Litvinov before Russia entered the League. 

The Disarmament Conference began in 1932 under unfavourable 
omens, while Japan was defying Geneva by her aggression against 
China. In spite of Dr. Riddell’s remonstrances, the late Hon. Charles 
Cahan (unnamed in the book) ignoring the spirit of Prime Minister 
Bennett’s instructions, gave oratorical comfort to the aggressor. 

The shock of aggression triumphant, and the knowledge that Hitler’s 
Germany was re-arming, led the three Powers of the “Stresa Front” 
to propose in the spring of 1935 a Committee of Thirteen to consider 
the possible application of sanctions against any state guilty of the 
“unilateral repudiation of its international engagements.” At first, 
Canada’s representatives had as usual to oppose “such undue emphasis 
on sanctions,” but when the signals from the south indicated that 
Italy was preparing actual war upon Abyssinia, Dr. Riddell received new 
instructions and suggested a wide-spreading list of “key products and 
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raw materials” to be withheld from aggressor nations. This list was 
destined to play a part in the dramatic events of the following autumn. 

The chapters on the Abyssinian tragedy furnish the high lights 
of our story; and the author gives us for the first time the complete 
authentic record of his own part, and Canada’s, in what might have 
proved the epoch-making experiment of sanctions, culminating in an 
oil embargo, against Fascist Italy.. This tide in the affairs of men was 
not taken at the flood, and, among the men of little faith, our author 
places in the pilori, Messrs. Lapointe and Mackenzie King, Messrs. Laval 
and Hoare. The Lapointe announcement, approved by the Prime 
Minister, disavowing any governmental responsibility for Dr. Riddell’s 
“Oil Sanction” proposal, ‘marked the last opportunity of preventing not 
only a European but a world conflagration.” At all events, “with the 
failure of sanctions, the last chance of averting World War II had gone 
forever.” In concluding his Part I, Dr. Riddell declares: “A world 
organization, unless it is willing to run the risk of war, cannot achieve 
Security by Conference”; in his Part II, he recalls how this principle is 
firmly embedded in the Charter of the United Nations. 


University of Saskatchewan, February 1948. S. Mack Eastman 
y 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA. By R. MacGregor Dawson. 1947. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press: S. J. Reginald Saunders. x, 
662pp. $5.50, members $4.95.) 

For many years Professor Dawson has been specializing in the 
field of Canadian government. His studies of the Civil Service, of 
Cabinet government, and of the development of Dominion status have 
been outstanding, and have brought acres of waste land under intellectual 
cultivation. Now he has given us a single volume which draws together 
all this previous work, and presents us with a general description of 
the governmental process in Canada. Without question this is a notable 
addition to the fundamental texts on contemporary Canada, and a fine 
completion of the author’s previous researches. 

The book is divided into seven parts, the contents of which show 
the ground covered and the method of treatment adopted. Part I is 
historical and traces the chief developments of the constitution, the 
introduction of representative and responsible government, the coming 
of Confederation, and the completion of Dominion status with the Statute 
of Westminster. Part II starts the description of the governmental 
system with chapters on the nature and development of the constitution 
and on Dominion-Provincial relations. Part III deals with the Executive, 
describing the powers and functions of the Governor-General and the 
Cabinet, Part IV with the Administration, Part V with Parliament, 
Part VI with Judiciary, and Part VII with Political Parties, their 
organization and activities. The B.N.A. Act with its most important 
amendments are given as Appendices. There is a useful index but no 
bibliography apart from footnote references. 

As one would expect, the sections of the book on which Professor 
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Dawson has done his most intensive previous work are those which are 
most original and most thorough here. I would single out Parts III, V, and 
VI as being superior to the rest, and there is little that a critic would add 
to their excellent chapters. With the wealth of historical material at 
the author’s disposal, he is able not only to enliven his text with 
practical illustrations drawn from the most varied individuals and 
sources, but to give us the evolution of legal and customary rules now 
existing so that they become a living part of our national life. He 
does not spare criticism where it is due, nor hesitate to suggest where 
government efficiency is hampered by obsolete practice—as in Canada 
it too frequently is. 


The other sections of the book are not any less important. Yet 
there is something lacking in them. If Dominion status is to be dealt 
with at all, then it needs more analysis than it has received in Chapter 
III, where the Statute of Westminster and everything that has happened 
since are disposed of in two pages. The Statute itself might have been 
included in the Appendices. Moreover Canada’s rise from colony to 
nation and her place in the Commonwealth are outlined before her 
present government is described at all—a fact which suggests we are 
still close to the struggles over status and show traces of a colonial 
concern about the marvellous disappearance of colonialism. A more 
formal place for Commonwealth relations would be to include them 
where they would be found in a book on the English constitution— 
somewhere among the final chapters. In reality the international aspects 
of Canada’s government are scarcely touched on, nor is there any 
attempt to discover the nature of her relationship to the other members 
of the Commonwealth. There is a similar brevity of analysis in regard 
to the nature of Canadian federalism, the chapter on “The nature of the 
Constitution” being merely a description of the sources of Canadian con- 
stitutional rules and of some general aspects of her government. Some- 
thing akin to Professor Wheare’s discussion of Canadian federalism in 
his recent book on Federalism would have been welcome here, an 
assessment of the degree of unity in our system of government despite 
the federal elements, moderate in law though extreme in practice, which 
it contains. The writing of Professor Dawson is still on the descriptive 
level in some places where further depth is required. He himself 
points out, too, in the Preface, that this volume does not attempt to 
cover anything more than the central or federal government and its 
relations with the provinces. Provincial and local government are not 
included. In some of these respects (though not in others) Professor 
Clokie’s Canadian Government and Politics was more complete. 


Some points of detail are not perhaps unimportant. No mention is 
made of the “Forgotten Amendments to the B.N.A. Act” effected by the 
Statute Law Revision Acts of 1893 and 1927. The text of the 1867 Act, 
as printed in the Appendix, is thus technically incorrect, and the signi- 
ficance of these arbitrary changes (e.g. on the Compact Theory) is 
lost. Some remarks in the section on Political Parties are difficult to 
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understand: why, for example, does the author feel that corporations are 
any less anxious than individuals to “propagate opinions and ideas” by 
contributions to party funds (p. 574)? Surely the Trestrail-Murray 
propaganda in Canada is proof of corporate ideological zeal on a large 
scale. And if it is “premature” to suggest that the future of the C.C.F. 
party in Dominion politics is assured, is it not a little reckless to assume, 
in view of developments in other parts of the Commonwealth and in 
western Canada, that the future of both the “major” parties is assured? 
It seems strange too that the club organization of the C.C.F. should 
have been selected as its most distinctive feature: one would have 
thought that greater significance lay in the methods of its financing 
and in the fact that, like the Trade Union and Co-operative movements, 
it was controlled as to leadership and policy by card-holding members, 
factors not present in any other Canadian party. But these are details 
in a general picture which any reviewer must award high praise. 


Montreal, February 1947. F. R. Scott 


ECONOMIC DEMOGRAPHY OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN EUROPE. 
By Wilbert E. Moore. 1946. (Geneva: League of Nations. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 299pp. $3.00 U.S.) 

In execution of a programme of enquiry drawn up by a committee 
of the League of Nations, the Office of Population Research of Princeton 
University undertook to study ‘the problems which present themselves 
in countries with rapidly growing populations.” For weighty reasons 
it was decided to confine the investigation to eastern and southern 
Europe (exclusive of the U.S.S.R. within its pre-war boundaries), 
although it was recognized that the evidence would not necessarily be 
pertinent to other parts of the world. 

The area reviewed by Professor Moore—the former Baltic republics 
(exclusive of Finland), pre-war Poland and Czechoslovakia, the Balkans, 
Italy, and the Pyrenean Peninsula—while exhibiting important differ- 
ences from region to region, is sharply distinguished from the North 
and West of Europe as regards both its demographic and economic 
developments. 

The process of rapid population growth which, in northwestern 
Europe, started approximately with the Industrial Revoiution, has run 
its course in that region. In southern and eastern Europe, that “vital 
revolution” began later, and has not yet reached its end. 

Economically, the differences between the two areas are even more 
profound. The countries of southern and eastern Europe are agrarian, 
and they are poor. From 44 per cent (Italy) to as much as 80 per 
cent (Albania) of their populations depended on agriculture around 
1930 (Table 2). Yet the productivity of land and labour is generally 
low. Production per hectare of agricultural land in all these countries 
(with the single exception of Czechoslovakia) is below, mostly far 
below, the European average; and so is the per capita output of those 
persons directly engaged in agriculture (Table 3). 
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If agricultural production per capita is taken as a measure of surplus 
population, the agrarian regions of eastern and southern Europe must 
be said to suffer from “overpopulation.” Assuming that a European 
average standard of per capita production in agriculture is reasonable, 
the countries of eastern and southeastern Europe around 1930 had a 
surplus rural population of 45 per cent, those of southern Europe 
(Italy, Spain, and Portugal) one of 23 per cent (pp. 62ff.). In view 
of the demographic trends indicated above the problem of supporting 
a large and growing population on the land may become even more 
formidable in the decades ahead, more especially since closer contact 
with areas of higher living standards is liable to raise the level of what 
is considered “appropriate.” 

What can be done about this situation? Agrarian reforms intended 
to establish small proprietary holdings at the expense of large ones are 
not likely to increase the total product from the land; indeed the reverse 
is more probable in the given circumstances. Forced collectivization 
after the Russian model is not certain to “prove economically successful 
in small countries with meager resources and in a difficult international 
marketing situation” (pp. 107ff.). Other measures, such as technologi- 
cal improvements in agriculture and the establishment of peasant co- 
operatives, would undoubtedly be helpful. But even assuming that a 
50 per cent increase in the total agricultural production could be achieved 
by 1960—a very optimistic assumption—no fundamental improvement 
of the situation would be felt in most countries of southeastern Europe. 
For, the beneficial effects of increased productivity would be largely 
nullified by population growth. 

As for demographic solutions, the prospects are none too encouraging 
either. Large-scale emigration is almost certain to meet with difficulties. 
Decline in fertility, already under way, can be expected to continue; 
but the rate of decline will be largely determined by the progress of 
urbanization. In any case, no immediate solution for crowding on the 
land is to be found in declining fertility. 

Hope, therefore, must mainly centre on industrialization. Industrial 
development would not only create economic opportunity for expanding 
populations, it would incidentally lead to lower birth rates. Under 
conditions actually prevailing in many of the agrarian economies part at 
least of the capital required for the development of manufactures and 
communications, and even some skilled labour, would have to be 
obtained from abroad. However, for both foreign loans and immigration 
of skilled workers a reasonable chance of political stability would be a 
prerequisite. Unfortunately, this condition is far from being fulfilled 
at present. 

Professor Moore’s book is a well documented, highly competent, 
and skilful analysis of grave problems, an understanding of which would 
seem to be indispensable to any serious student of European affairs 


University of Toronto, February 1948. Karl F. Helleiner 
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EUROPE’S POPULATION IN THE INTERWAR YEARS. By Dudley 
Kirk. 1946. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press for the 
League of Nations. xii, 312pp. Paper $3.50; cloth $4.00 U.S.) 

This volume is the fourth in the series of studies undertaken for 
the League of Nations by the Office of Population Research at Princeton 
University. It presents in summary and graphic form, not only materials 
included in the national censuses of Europe but estimates based on 
official and other sources. Populations of individual countries are 
examined as a whole and by smaller administrative units, thus drawing 
attention to regional differences that otherwise would be overlooked. 
The study includes chapters on the geographical and rural-urban dis- 
tribution; on population growth from early times to the present; on 
changes in birth and death rates and their implications for the future; 
on overseas, international European, and internal migration and their 
effect on population growth; on changes in illiteracy, in occupational 
distribution, and in the productivity of agriculture; on ethnic diversity; 
and finally, on the significance of current and prospective changes in 
Europe’s population, not only for that continent, but for the world as a 
whole. 

To list even the more important findings under the above headings 
would exceed the space allotted for this review. It must suffice, therefore, 
to note some of the broad conclusions summarized in the last chapter. 
The agricultural and industrial revolutions in western Europe, coupled 
with the exploitation of the New World, produced an increase in material 
resources which made possible an expansion of population unmatched 
in the history of the world. Great Britain, for example, more than 
tripled her population in the nineteenth century and at the same time 
provided a steady and heavy outward flow of emigrants to overseas 
parts. Population growth in eastern Europe, though large, was associated 
with new or intensified agricultural settlement, rather than with indus- 
trialization. It is now apparent that rapid population increase in Europe 
west of Russia is not destined to continue, but “because of the different 
stages of demographic development existing in the several regions” 
there will be “a major shift of population towards the peripheries and 
especially towards the Eastern sections of the continent.” With the 
progress of industrialization, the population of European Russia pro- 
mises to continue to grow at an exceptionally high rate. A definite change 
in the balance of power in so far as that is dependent on industrialization 
and population volume is thus indicated within Europe itself and, with 
the spread of industrialization to the Orient, as between Europe and the 
Fast. 

Changing opportunities in overseas countries, coupled with the 
widening circle of industrialization, point to a permanent and progressive 
decline in overseas migration from Europe; and the progress of moderni- 
zation, coupled with the development of nationalistic policies, suggest a 
reduction of international migration within Europe itself. ‘Since the 
middle thirties forced population transfers have been the predominant 
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form of international movement.” Future population movements will 
be guided more by national than by personal considerations, and the 
increasing mobility of population will tend to be confined more strictly 
within limits imposed by political boundaries. 


The author believes that “further progress in the material civilization 
of Western countries seems likely to be won at greater economic cost 
than in the past” while at the same time “Eastern Europe and particularly 
the Soviet Union are almost certain to experience very rapid material 
progress in the post-war years.” Within Europe a levelling-off of the 
prevailing regional differentials in economic and social development is 
thus indicated during the next generation. This view is supported 
by the analysis of inter-war trends. As in the West, the progress of 
economic and social development is associated in eastern Europe west of 
the Soviet Union with the growth of more intense nationalism, which 
instead of developing slowly through the assimilation of diverse national 
elements, is being accelerated through drastic measures, such as forced 
transfers, aimed at securing ethnic purity. In eastern Europe and 
especially the Soviet Union, a great expansion of numbers is associated 
not only with underlying economic changes but with the development 
of a national consciousness which will make those numbers of increasing 
political importance in the post-war world. The spread of industrializa- 
tion to the Orient, though less rapid, also seems inevitable to the author 
who views with equanimity the “passing of the political leadership 
fof the world] from the almost exclusive control of the handful of 
Western European powers.” The reasons for his equanimity would 
have been more convincing had they been supplemented with some 
estimate of the rdle of the United States of America in influencing the 
political future of the world, but Professor Kirk no doubt considered 
such a discussion beyond the limits of his assignment. 


The book is well written, well documented, and well illustrated. 
It draws a coherent, authoritative picture through the skilful use of 
data from very diverse sources and explains its significance. It is a 
book that should be read by everyone with a serious interest in inter- 
national affairs. 


McMaster University, February 1948. W. Burton Hurd 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF SOVIET RUSSIA, 1929-1941. Volume I, 
1929-1936. By Max Beloff. 1947. (London, Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press for R.I.I.A. xii, 26lpp. $4.50, members $3.60.) 

This volume is the first fruit of a project which is of the greatest 
interest to students of international affairs. Under the auspices of 
Chatham House, work is in progress on a series of studies on Soviet 
foreign policy which will include not only a history of its operation 
during the decade preceding the war, but also a bibliography of docu- 
ments and a volume of selections from the documents themselves. In 
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spite of the mass of material that has appeared and continues to appear 
on the subject of Russia’s foreign relations, these particular works 
will serve a real need for authoritative sources of reference which will 
make easily accessible the main facts and the salient documentary 
material relating to Soviet policy abroad. 

The first volume by Mr. Beloff is of good augury for the soundness 
and usefulness of the series as a whole. The period up to 1929 has 
already been covered by Louis Fischer in his two-volume study of 
The Soviets in World Affairs; and while this period might well be treated 
anew in the perspective of the time—nearly twenty years—that has 
elapsed since Fischer wrote, the fact that he had access to Soviet docu- 
mentary sources gave him a unique advantage which would hardly be 
extended in these days to a non-Russian scholar, particularly one who 
might be suspected of the bourgeois heresy of impartiality. It is indeed 
worth noting that while Mr. Beloff uses a number of Russian publications, 
he relies much more heavily on secondary sources in English, and 
especially on the annual Survey of International Affairs edited by Arnold 
Toynbee—a well-deserved tribute to the soundness of that invaluable 
work as a basic reference for the period between wars. 

The volume under review opens at a time when the first Five 
Year Plan is in full swing and its consequences are becoming manifest 
in Soviet foreign policy. That policy in fact is going through a period 
of transition when the old aloofness from direct participation in European 
affairs is being modified in the interests of strengthening the collective 
peace efforts whose success would be so important to Russia’s internal 
progress. The Soviets had already decided to participate in the Pre- 
paratory Commission on Disarmament, and had signed the Pact of Paris 
outlawing war; and in 1929 the Litvinov Protocol symbolized a growing 
Soviet tendency to present that country as taking the lead in the cause 
of peace. The orientation towards closer relations with the Western 
Powers and the raising of collective barriers against the emerging 
Fascist aggressors became steadily more marked during the years that 
followed; and by 1936 the Soviet Union is an active member of the 
League of Nations and a military ally of France and Czechoslovakia. 


The events which mark this development are presented in a sober 
and factual manner which makes for a clear if not always a lively 
narrative. Mr. Beloff confines comment and analysis to the minimum that 
seems necessary to indicate the nature of the trends and the significance 
of each stage of unfolding events. Within the limits imposed by the 
need for a generally chronological treatment, he adopts a_ topical 
arrangement which helps to pull the main themes together and facilitates 
the coherence of their treatment. It is a volume that is packed with 
factual information, treated in a way that helps to illuminate the 
motives and objectives of Soviet leaders during this period, and that 
manages at the same time to keep in view the long-range philosophy that 
dominates the Communist outlook. One looks forward to the treatment 
in the second volume of the still more critical years from 1936 to 1941— 
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with the hope that the recent publication of documents on Soviet-Nazi 
relations, and Moscow’s reaction to it, may provide Mr. Beloff with 
much enlightening material which has hitherto been withheld from 


public gaze. 
University of Toronto, February 1948. Edgar McInnis 


SPEAKING FRANKLY. By James F. Byrnes. 1947. (New York: 

Harper. Toronto: Musson Book Co. xii, 324pp. $4.00.) 

This book amply justifies its title. It is doubtful if in any other 
country an ex-cabinet minister, only six months out of office, could 
complete such revealing memoirs describing in detail his experiences 
at international conferences. Naturally, Mr. Byrnes had plenty of 
material. In his 562 days as Secretary of State he spent 350 at confer- 
ences in Potsdam, Moscow, London, Paris, and New York. Previous 
to assuming his position, the author, at Roosevelt’s request, attended 
the Yalta conference where his early-acquired skill as a shorthand writer 
made it possible for him to record some most enlightening conversations 
of Stalin, Churchill, and Roosevelt. In Washington, Jimmie Byrnes 
was highly regarded as a “politician’s politician,” shrewd, loyal, and 
cheerful, a good horse trader and a man who knew his way around. Mr. 
Byrnes began his tour of duty, believing that his past experience in 
public life would help him in dealing with his opposite numbers in 
diplomacy, and that firmness and patience, as he told the American 
people in a broadcast from Paris in May of 1946, would bring some 
solution to the urgent problems of the peace treaties that confronted 
the Big Four. But he reckoned without Mr. Molotov. The detailed 
description of the South Carolinian’s struggles with that tireless, 
humourless, suspicious Commissar would be almost funny if it were 
not so tragic. As Mr. Byrnes told a correspondent in London, he had 
tried every device he had learned in House and Senate, where majority 
rule was the law. “This is more like a jury. If you have one stubborn 
juror, all you can expect is a mistrial.” The result of these negotiations 
was to convince the Secretary of State, whose hopes began to wane in 
February, 1946, that he would need to reverse the emphasis in his 
original formula and place firmness before patience. And that is still 
his conviction. 

Speaking Frankly is full of revelations from its description of Soviet 
views at Yalta on the veto power in the Security Council to the first 
account of the differences between Stalin and Roosevelt that were 
worrying the president only an hour before his death, from its account 
of Molotov’s unpublished views on a German treaty in 1946 to its 
brief revelation of the turmoil caused by the Wallace speech while 
Mr. Byrnes was in Paris. The author does not possess the pen of a ready 
writer but he has given an enlightening account of a critical period for 
which historians will long be deeply grateful. 


University of British Columbia, January 1948. F. H. Soward 
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THE PROBLEM OF GERMANY. By Hoyt Price and Carl E. Schorske, 
1947. (New York: Council on Foreign Relations. xxvi, 16lpp. $2.00 
U.S.) 

There have been many books written in the past few years on the 
problem of Germany, some concerned with the longer perspective of 
German history, others with the immediate issues of the post-war 
period. This brief volume is of the latter type. It stems from the Dutch 
invitation to the Council of Foreign Relations to take part in a con- 
ference held last year in Holland. Dr. Price and Professor Schorske 
were asked by the American Committee to prepare Reports, having 
been in the European services of the United States during the war and 
in Germany after it and these Reports form the book. Mr. Allen W. 
Dulles, Chairman of the Committee, prefixes an admirably clear 
summary of the general situation (already printed in Foreign Affairs, 
April, 1947). The material is largely, though not entirely, drawn from 
the American zone, a fact more noticeable in the second part (on Social 
and Cultural Aspects). This is natural enough in a Report drawn up 
for the American Committee, but for a book with a general covering 
title, it is a pity that material from British sources was not included. 
An Appendix includes the original Dutch questionnaire, and the valuable 
definition of American policy in the Directive to the American Com- 
mander in Germany of July 11, 1947. 

Dr. Price is concerned with the economic aspects of the problem, 
and his Report is made up of brief chapters on food, raw materials, 
industry, the Ruhr, transportation, population, labour and currency. He 
discusses both the present (1946-47) situation and the future prospects, 
with plenty of useful factual material clearly presented. His general 
attitude is that which was (later) defined in the Directive to the Com- 
mander of the American zone, viz., that subject to necessary restraints 
to prevent re-armament, “an orderly and prosperous Europe requires 
the economic contribution of a stable and productive Germany,” and 
allied policy in Germany should be directed to this end, a conclusion 
with which most of us today would agree. 


Professor Schorske deals with the more intangible “social and 
cultural aspects” of the problem, in chapters on the background, social 
classes and political parties, post-war religious and intellectual trends, 
and the possibilities of democratic development. Much stress is laid 
on the revival of social class interest between the middle class and 
labour, making more difficult the task of economic reconstruction. Some 
readers may express surprise or doubt at his statement on religion (p. 112) 
that “the Christian Churches probably occupy a more decisive position 
in the social and cultural life of Germany today than at any time since 
the early seventeenth century.” On the other hand we read (p. 129) 
that “The German universities face, in both zones, a student body which 
is overwhelmingly passive, sullen, or openly hostile,” with elderly pro- 
fessors still rooted in the Bismarckian traditions, and intellectuals 
explaining the Nazi régime in terms of “demonic possession.” It is 
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little wonder that Dr. Schorske concludes that “the democratic potential 
is alarmingly weak,” and further threatened by the division of Germany 
at the Elbe. 


University of Toronto, February 1948. R. Flenley 


REPORT ON THE GERMANS. By W. L. White. 1947. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace. Toronto: George J. McLeod. 260pp. $3.50, mem- 
bers $2.80.) 

As an American reporter, Mr. White was able to spend the first 
few months of the war in Berlin; in 1946 he returned to the German 
capital with the express purpose of finding out what had been happening 
to the German mind in the intervening years. He has embodied his 
findings in a series of brief case histories of Germans, most of whom 
appear to be members of the middle class. 

It is Mr. White’s contention that the German masses should be 
pitied rather than blamed for falling into the power of a tyrant. Yet 
the picture he presents is that of a people entirely lacking in civic 
courage, who “followed the easiest path toward the best chance of 
survival,’ who thought the war was fine when the victories of 1940 
brought spoils from France and the Low Countries pouring into Ger- 
many, and who would not allow themselves to believe the rumours they 
heard about extermination camps. Democracies might do well to 
learn the lesson that courage, a sense of individual responsibility, and 
active participation in citizenship are the qualities which must be ever- 
present in their citizens if hard-won liberties are to be preserved. 

In a brief Part II entitled, “Wilson’s Peace and Ours,” a rather 
sketchy comparison is made between the peace after 1919 and the 
situation confronting the world today. This section, as well as two 
or three chapters in Part I devoted to the Russians, diverge rather far 
from the main theme and give a sense of disunity to the book. 

Mr. White is successful in presenting a number of interesting pictures 
of individual Germans but he hardly touches the deeper aspects of 
the problem of German guilt and collective responsibility. 


M.S. 


DEMOCRACY’S AIR ARSENAL. By Frank J. Taylor and Lawton 
Wright. 1947. (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. [x], 208pp. $7.50 
U.S.) 

This book, written in a highly journalistic but vivid style, and 
lavishly and very effectively illustrated with photographs, is a piece of 
American wartime industrial history. Between January 1, 1942 and 
April 1, 1945 United States factories produced some 273,000 military 
aircraft; and nearly half of them were built in the plants of the seven 
west coast firms making up the Aircraft War Production Council, whose 
story is the volume’s theme. This account of an astonishing industrial 
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achievement and a tremendous contribution to Allied victory will repay 
study by anyone interested in the history of industrial mobilization in 
the recent conflict, or in the general question of the organization of 
nations for war. It throws very considerable light on the problems 
involved in the vast wartime expansion of the aircraft industry and the 
manner in which they were solved. A particularly fascinating chapter 
deals with those arising from the large-scale employment of women. 
The importance of British and French orders in the early stages of 
American industrial mobilization is duly recorded. 

The book is written in a spirit of breathless admiration for the enter- 
prise, resourcefulness, energy, and patriotism of the group of business- 
men whose achievement it records. This sometimes grows just a trifle 
tiresome. But it must be said that the authors have no trouble making 
out a good case for their clients (one inevitably finds oneself thinking 
of Messrs. Taylor and Wright as public-relations men rather than as 
historians). These manufacturers made good aircraft, and they made 
them in enormous quantities and with great rapidity. It was well for all 
of us that they did. The recollection of this fact makes one lenient 
towards this volume even at the times when the authors seem to forget 
that the war was not fought and won exclusively by the air services, 
and that there were other air services engaged than those of the United 
States. 


Ottawa, November 1947. C. P. Stacey 


RICHER BY ASIA. By Edmond Taylor. 1947. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co. 432pp. $3.75.) 

This book is a product of wartime experiences, but different from 
most. It is concerned with the writer’s psychological rather than physical 
experiences. The author’s opening statements admirably describe his 
book: “This is a book of curious travels and discoveries and adventures 
in the mind .. . the discoveries and the mental adventures relate as 
much to the West as to the East, more to peace than te war. Primarily, 
they are discoveries and adventures in participation, participation in 
the unity of mankind... .” 

Taylor’s “adventures in the mind” were experienced during the 
three years he was attached to Mountbatten’s staff in the Southeast Asia 
Command as Intelligence Officer for the O.S.S 

One can safely say that he obtained a remarkably deep insight into 
the thought patterns of the people of Southeast Asia during this relatively 
short period. His method of approach is generally new and thought 
provoking. This is shown, for example, in his study of the psychology of 
the native bearer in order to understand the attitude and position of the 
white Sahib in India. He made a sincere—and apparently successful— 
effort to understand both the native and the foreign resident in India, 
with the result that some of his conclusions are not at all flattering to 
the English. He is, when occasion demands, equally impartial in his 
judgment on the wartime Americans there. 
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One of the most challenging sections is that called “The Delusion of 
Rightness.” Some of the ideas expressed here would, if carried out to 
their ultimate conclusion, probably lead to world peace and understand- 
ing. But alas! It is doubtful if the West—or the East for that matter— 
will ever become idealistic enough to give up the feeling that they are 
right and that the other side is wrong. But some compromise along 
the line that Taylor suggests certainly seems necessary. In view of the 
recent Moslem-Hindu riots, it is difficult to attach complete reliability to 
his conclusion that the Hindus do not persecute heretics and non-believers 
—an observation used to show that we of the West are the ones affected 
with the delusion of rightness. 

Other parts of the book are equally stimulating and important to 
the reader, although his pseudo-Buddhist flights of fancy do not ring true. 
It is on the psychological approach for the understanding of the other 
person’s point of view that Edmond Taylor is at his best. And, since 
this approach must of necessity be the basis of our understanding of 
the East, this book is required reading for those interested in this timely 
problem. It may also be recommended for those who are interested in 
good writing, generally. Edmond Taylor possesses a sparkling style, 
and his choice of words and power of description are truly remarkable. 


University of California, Los Angeles, November 1947. R. C. Rudolph 


FROM STORM TO STORM. By H. G. Scott. 1947. (Vancouver: Sun 

Publishing Co. 242pp.) 

This volume is a collection of impressions and incidents by a 
journalist who travelled through most of Europe in the period between 
the wars. His experiences included a visit to the Ruhr during the 
French occupation, several trips to Poland during the thirties, a 
glimpse of Spain during the civil war, and a stay in Prague during 
the Munich crisis. He saw the Normandy campaign during the recent 
war, and spent some time in Germany after the collapse. His book is a 
series of personal recollections, many of which help to recreate the 
atmosphere of these past episodes and add a number of minor footnotes 
to what is now established history. 


University of Toronto, February 1948. Edgar McInnis 
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Shorter Notes 


Aber, Cyrus and Aaron M. MarcatitH. With Firmness in the Right: Ameri- 
can Diplomatic Action Affecting Jews, 1840-1945. 1946. (New York: 
American Jewish Committee. xxvii, 489pp. $4.00 U.S.) 

ARCHER, Lartrp. Balkan Journal: An Unofficial Observer in Greece. 1944. (New 
York: W. W. Norton. Toronto: George J. McLeod. 254pp. $4.00, 
members $3.20.) A record of events in Greece between 1934 and 
1941 written in the form of a diary by the Foreign Director of the 
Near East Foundation with headquarters at Athens. 

Arne, Sicrip. United Nations Primer. 1945. (New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 156pp. $1.50, members 
$1.20.) Brief explanatory notes with full texts of such gatherings 
as Casablanca, Moscow, Cairo, Tehran, Bretton Woods, the Food 
conference, and the two Quebec conferences. 

BARBEAU, Marius Alaska Beckons. 1947. (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton 
Printers. Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada. 343pp. $5.50, members 
$4.40.) The theme of Marius Barbeau’s latest book is that Alaska 
has been the gateway into North America of Asiatic migrants and 
that in our day it is attracting settlers from other parts of North 
America. Excellent illustrations by Arthur Price; well printed and 
attractively bound. 

Bottes, EpmMuNp Bratr. W’ho Makes our Foreign Policy? (Headline series 
No. 62.) 1947. (New York: Foreign Policy Association. 96pp. 35c.) 

Bonjour, Epcar. Swiss Neutrality: Its History and Meaning. 1946. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 135pp. 6s.) “The purpose of the present essay 
is to contribute, by a study of historical developments, to a better 
insight into the connection between the Swiss Confederation and 
Swiss democracy, and hence to a deeper understanding . . . of Swiss 
neutrality.” 

Brieriy, J. | The Covenant and the Charter: The Henry Sidgwick Memorial 
Lecture Delivered at Newnham College, Cambridge on 30 November 1946, 
1947. (Cambridge: At the University Press. Toronto: Macmillan 
Co. 28pp. 45c.) A comparison between the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and the United Nations Charter. 

The Collected Wartime Messages of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 1937-1945, 
Comp. by the Chinese Ministry of Information. Vol. I: 1937-1940; 
Vol. II: 1940-1945. 1946. (New York: John Day. Toronto: Long- 
mans, Green. xxxii, 450pp.; xxxii, 451-888pp. $9.00, members $7.20.) 


DEAN, VERA MicHetes Dean. The Four Cornerstones of Peace. 1946. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. Toronto: Embassy Books. 267pp. $3.25.) The 
author, research director of the Foreign Policy Association, discusses 


the aims and achievements of the conferences at Dumbarton Oaks, 
Yalta, Mexico City, and San Francisco and includes the official texts 
of the main documents. 

ee Russta—Menace or Promtse? Headline series No. 58.) 1946. (New 
York: Foreign Policy Association. 95pp. 35c.) Mrs. Dean presents 
a balanced picture of the main features of Russia’s internal life and 
foreign policy. 


Ernst, Morris The First Freedom 1946. (New York, Toronto: Macmil- 
lan Co. xiv, 316pp. $4.00, members $3.20.) 
Fe1s, HEBER Secn from E.A.: Three International Episodes. 1947. (New 


York: Alfred A. Knopf. 308pp. $2.75 U.S.) The author, who served 
as adviser on International Economic Affairs in the State Department 
between 1937 and 1944, tells of the United States’ endeavours to 
secure reserve supplies of oil and rubber in the days just before 
December 7, 1941. 
Financial Needs f the Devastated Countries: Interim Report (Dept. of 

Economic Affairs; Occasional Papers No. 1.) June, 1947. (Lake 

Success, N.Y.: United Nations. Toronto: Ryerson Press. vi, 50pp. 
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50c.) This Report presents in statistical form the estimated cost in 
millions of U.S. dollars of relief and reconstruction requirements, 
the foreign <a resources available for financing these require- 
ments, and probable deficits which will be incurred, in connection 
with the needs of thirteen devastated countries. 

Fiscuer, Louis. The Great Challenge. 1946. (New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. Toronto: Wm. Collins. 346pp. $4.50, members $3.60.) 
Horporn, Hajo. American Military Government: Its Organization and Policies. 

1947. (Washington: Infantry Journal Press. xvi, 243pp. $3.50 U.S.) 
A consideration of the part played by the United States in the 
formulation of inter-Allied policy for Germany, Austria, and Italy 
and in the establishment of military government in Germany and 
Austria. One chapter is devoted to American Military Government 
in the Far East and a 126-page appendix contains documents relat- 

ing to the defeated nations between 1943 and 1946. 

Hoox, Sipney. Education for Modern Man. 1946. (New York: The Dial 
Press. Toronto: Longmans, Green. 237pp. $3.50, members $2.80.) 

Howarpb, Peter. Men on Trial. 1945. (London: Blandford Press. Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin. 103pp. $1.25, members $1.00.) 

Huxtey, Jurtan. UNESCO: Its Purpose and its Philosophy. 1947. (Washing- 
ton: Public Affairs Press. 62pp. $1.00.) 

InNIs, Harotp A. Polttical Economy in the Modern State. 1946. (Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. 270pp. $4.00, members $3.20.) 

International Agencies in which the United States Participates. 1947. (Washing- 
ton: Public Affairs Press. vi, 322pp. $2.75 U.S.) 

Looking Forward Pamphlets. No. 6: Science and the Social Order, by Cecit H. 
Descu; No. 7: International Trade, by G. A. Duncan. 1946. (Toronto: 
Oxford University Press for R.I.IL.A. 49, 59pp. 35c each.) Two 
pamphlets in a series on the international aspects of reconstruction. 

McConkey, Daret. Out of Your Pocket: The Story of Cartels. 1946. (New 
York: Pamphlet Press. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 120pp. 
$1.00, members 80c.) Based on the findings of the Senate Committees 
and the U.S. Department of Justice, this small book attempts to 
bring home to the individual citizen how the operation of inter- 
national cartels affects him in his daily life. 

Manus, Max. 9 Lives Before Thirty. 1947. (New York: Doubleday Doran. 
Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 328pp. $3.25, members $2.60.) 
The personal history of the man who became leader of the resistance 
movement in Norway. 

Meyer, Corp jr. Peace or Anarchy. 1947. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 235pp. $3.00, members 
$2.40.) The author, a former Captain in the U.S. Marines who was 
invalided home from the Pacific and later selected by Harold Stassen 
as one of two veteran aides to assist him at the San Francisco Con- 
ference, urges the nations of the world, particularly the United 
States, to surrender part of their sovereignty so that a strong and 
effective world government may be possible. 

Minio-Patuetio, L. Education in Fascist Italy 1946. (Toronto: Oxford 
University sng for R. i. I. A. xiv, 236pp. $4.50, members $3.60.) 
MorcENTHAU, Ha J. Scientific Man ws. Power Politics. 1946. (Chicago: 

University of ‘Chicago ~ ally ix, 245pp. $3.00 U.S.) 

NICKERSON, HOFFMAN The New Slavery. 1947. (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday and Co. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. xiv, 271pp. 
$4.00, members $3.20.) “It is the thesis of this book that slavery is 
the essence of the Soviet system,” states the author, whose other 
thesis is that “servile class legislation masked as welfare’ has 
brought slavery to the modern world and that “unless a determining 
1umber of proletarians become owners, slavery will go on advancing 
throughout our civilization.” 
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1.—Documents; State Papers; Debates and Speeches 


Documents, etc., listed here are based ficial and unofficial irces Canadiar 
overnment publications are obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada; 
States publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Washington, D.C.; United Kingdom publications from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, I 





England; United Nations publications from the Ryerson Press, Toronto, and the Columb 
University Press, New York. 


Canada and Newfoundland 

Canadian government imposes restrictions on Canadian imports from abroad; 
general statement; exchange of memoranda and correspondence (Department 
of state bulletin, Nov. 30, 1947, 1053-57). 

Howe, C. D. Statement by the Minister of Reconstruction and supply on the 
Geneva trade agreements (House of Commons debates, Dec. 10, 1947, 
130-6). 

Kinc, W. L. Mackenzie. Section of speech by Prime minister in relation to 
the problem of rising prices delivered at the National Liberal federation dinner, 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, January 20, 1948 ({Ottawa: Office of the Prime 
minister], n.d.). 

Statement by the Prime minister on the United Nations conference on 
trade and employment held at Geneva from April 10 to October 30, 1947 
(House of Commons debates, Dec. 9, 1947, 97-104). 


MACKINNON, JAmMes A. Year end foreign trade review (Ottawa, Dept. of 
External Affairs, Information division, Canadian weekly bulletin, 
Jan. 2, 1948, 2-3). 

Pearson, Lester B. Peace through United Nations: text of address to annual 
dinner of Toronto Board of trade, January 26, 1948 (Ottawa, Dept. of 
External Affairs, Information division, press release, n.d.). 


St. Laurent, L. S. The Charter of the United Nations: text of an address 
to the Law society of Upper Canada, Toronto, Oct. 31, 1947 (Ottawa, Dept. 
of External Affairs, Information division, Official statements and 
speeches no. 11, n.d.). 


British Commonwealth and Empire 
British Commonwealth conference on the Japanese peace settlement, Canberra, 
Aug. 26th to Sept. 2nd, 1947: addresses by delegates (Current notes, Aug., 
1947, 433-52). 


*Editor’s Note: The source material, selected as of February 26, 1948, 
was compiled in the National Office of the Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, on the basis of material available in the Institute library. 
Enquiries with respect to the free loan of this material are invited. 
Material listed here and in the review section may be ordered through the CIIA’s 
Literature Service at list prices; prices after list price apply only to CIIA 
members who should tndicate membership when ordering. Please accompany your 
order with as full information as possthle on title, author, publisher, etc 
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Selected Source Material 


Excerpts from Bevin’s foreign policy speech in Commons (New York Times, 
Jan. 23, 1948, 16). 

Woopwarp, E. L. and Butter, Rowan (eds.). Documents on British foreign 
policy 1919-1939. (First series, vol. I, 1919.) 1947. (London: H.M.S.O. 
1, 970pp. 30s.) 

Far East 

CHen Li-Fu. China’s reconstruction policy; speech, translated by C. C. Ho, 
delivered Nov. 28, 1947 (Vital speeches, Feb. 15, 1948, 269-70) 

The Constitution of Japan: effective May 3, 1947. 1947. (Washington: U.S. 
Government printing office. iv, 13pp.) 

Meeting of Joint commission for Korea; U.S.-Soviet views on consultative groups ; 
statement by chief commissioner of the American delegation (Department 
of state bulletin, Aug. 10, 1947, 294-7). 

Report by the Consular commission at Batavia to the Security Council 
(s/586;s /586 /Add. 1 & 2.) Oct., 1947. ({New York]: United Nations, 
Security Council. vi, 139pp., mimeo. 2 maps.) 

Text of the resolution on the problem of the independence of Korea adopted today 
by the United Nations General Assembly's Political and Security Committee 


(New York Times, Nov. 6, 1947, 3). 


U.S.S.R. 

Molotov statement in Big 4 and his economic proposals on Germany (New York 
Times, Dec. 9, 1947, 7). 

Moscow statement on revaluation of ruble and end of rationing in Soviet union 
(New York Times, Dec. 15, 1947, 6). 

Nasi-Soviet relations, 1939-1941: Documents from the archives of the German 
Foreign Office. 1948. (Washington: Dept. of State. xxxviii, 362pp. 
$1.00 U.S.) 

On the question of Germany: Soviet statements by V. M. Molotov .. . at the 
Council of foreign ministers, London, November 26, 1947 and Marshal V. 
D. Sokolovsky ... at the Allied control council, Berlin, November 21, 1947. 
1947. (Washington: Embassy of the U.S.S.R. 31pp.) 

Soviet statement on publication by U.S. of diplomatic documents (New York 
Times, Feb. 11, 1948, 20). 

Text of decree on currency reform and the end of rationing (U.S.S.R. Informa- 
tion bulletin, Dec. 24, 1947, 2-5). 


United States 

Assistance to European economic recovery: statement [made before Senate 
committee on foreign relations, Jan. 8, 1948] by George C. Marshall 
(Department of state bulletin, Jan. 18, 1948, 71-7). 

The Economic reports of the President as transmitted to the Congress January 
1948, January 1947, July 1947. With an introduction by the Council 
of economic advisers. 1948. (New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 
Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. xiv, 171pp. $3.00, members $2.40). 
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European recovery and American aid: a report by the President’s committee on 
foreign aid. Nov. 7, 1947. (Washington: U.S. Government printing 
Office. x, 286pp. 60c.) 

EVERSULL, FRANK L. Korea-Russia and the United States in the orient; positive 
foreign policy to curb Russian expansion necessary; speech, Jan. 9, 1948 
(Vital speeches, Feb. 15, 1948, 273-8). 

Foreign aid act of 1947: ... signed on December 23, 1947 [full text] (Current 
history, Feb., 1948, 109-12). 

General agreement on tariffs and trade completed at Geneva; statements by the 
President and Assistant secretary Thorp; review of negotiations (Department 
of state bulletin, Nov. 9, 1947, 902-8). 

Hart, Merwin K. Political implications of the Marshall plan; Socialist western 
European union; speech before the Senate committee on foreign relations, 
Jan. 24, 1948 (Vital speeches, Feb. 15, 1948, 278-82). 

Marshall reports on the Foreign ministers’ conference: Secretary of state George 
C. Marshall reported to the nation in a radio broadcast on December 19, 1947 
[full text] (Current history, Feb., 1948, 106-8). 

Problems of European revival and German and Austrian peace settlements: 
address by G. C. Marshall (Department of state bulletin, Nov. 30, 1947, 
1024-8). 

A program for United States aid to European recovery: the President’s message 
to the Congress, December 19, 1947 (Department of state bulletin, 
Dec. 28, 1947, 1233-43). 

Report by the President of the United States on the activities of the United 
Nations and the participation of the United States therein for the calendar 
year 1946, submitted to the Congress. . .. 1947. (Washington: USS. 
Government printing office. xiv, 22lpp. 45c.) 

Statements by Marshall and Molotov at closing session of Big four (New York 
Times, Dec. 16, 2). 

Text of President Truman’s executive order on administering the emergency 
foreign aid act (New York Times, Dec. 27, 1947, 8). 

Text of Protocol M: alleged plot to wreck Marshall plan (New York Times, 
Jan. 16, 1948, 2). 

Text of Secretary Marshall's address on European recovery program (New York 
Times, Feb. 14, 1948, 2). 

Text of statements by Marshall at the Foreign ministers’ council meeting (New 
York Times, Dec. 6, 1947, 5). 

Text of Truman's message to Congress asking $17 billions to finance Marshall plan 
(New York Times, Dec. 20, 1947, 6). 

United States, Dept. of agriculture: Office of foreign agricultural 
relations. Report of the China-United States agricultural mission. Report 
no. 2, May, 1947. (Washington: The Department. xiv, 265pp. maps, 
tables.) 

United States, Dept. of state. Activities of the Far Eastern commission; 
report by the Secretary general, February 26, 1946-July 10, 1947. 1947. 

(Washington: U.S. Government printing office. 109pp.) 
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Selected Source Material 


1.—Books and Pamphlets 


Canada and Newfoundland 

Forsey, Eucene (ed.). Canada in a new world: addresses given at the Canadian 
institute on public affairs, 1947. 1948. (Toronto: Ryerson press. xvi, 
75pp. $1.00, members 80c.) 

RpEtL, WALTER ALEXANDER. World security by conference. 1947. (Toronto: 
Ryerson press. xii, 216pp. $4.00, members $3.20.) See review on 
p. 165. 

Sowarp, F. H. and Macauray, A. M. Canada and the Pan American system. 
Contemporary affairs, no. 21. 1948. (Toronto: Ryerson press for 
C.LI.A. [viii], 47pp. 60c, members 45c.) 

TANNER, V. Outlines of the geography, life and customs of Newfoundland- 

Labrador (the eastern part of the Labrador peninsula): based upon observa- 
tions made during the Finland-Labrador expedition in 1937, and the Tanner 
Labrador expedition in 1939, and upon information available in the literature 
cartography. 2 vols. 1947. (Cambridge: At the University press. 
Toronto: Macmillan Co. 436, 437-906pp. $11.00, members $8.80.) 

Witson, KENNETH R. Dollar famine. .Behind the headlines, vol. VII, no. 7. 
1948. (Toronto: C.IL.ILA. 20pp. 15c.) 


British Commonwealth and Empire 

BetsHAW, Horace (ed.). New Zealand. United Nations series. 1947. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California press. xvili, 
330pp. $5.00 U.S.) 

Hoare, SAMUEL. Complacent dictator. 1947. (New York: Alfred Knopf. 
Toronto: Ryerson Press. xvili, 320pp. $4.00, members $3.20.) 

Japanese peace settlement: report on British commonwealth conference, Canberra, 
26 August-2 September, 1947, and comments and proposals regarding New 
Zealand policy towards certain tssues of the Japanese peace settlement. 
1947. (Wellington, N.Z.: Dept. of External affairs. 37pp. 1s.) 

MacDonatp, Donatp C. Evolution of empire: Britain’s plans for her colontes 
Behind the headlines vol. VII, no. 5 1947. (Toronto: C.I.A. 
20pp. 15c.) 

NamierR, L. B. Diplomatic prelude 1938-1939 1948. (London, Toronto: 
Macmillan Co. xviii, 503pp. $4.50, members $3.60.) 

Wacker, E. Ronatp. The Australian economy in war and_ reconstruction. 
1947. (New York, Toronto: Oxford university press for R.LI.A. 
xiv, 426pp. $6.25, members $5.00.) 


Far East 
3agar, I. H. (comp.). Books on Asia. Asian relations conference, March- 
April 1947. 1947. (New Delhi: Indian council of world affairs. 
1llpp.) 


Far eastern bibliographies, 1947: Recent books on the Soviet union by JosePx 
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Barnes, 2pp.; Recent books on India by AticeE THORNER, 4pp.; Recent 
books on China by Knicut Biccerstarr, 3pp.; Books to read on Southeast 
Asia by Lauriston SHARP, 4pp.; Books to read on Korea by SHANNON 
McCuns, 2pp.; Postwar books on Japan by Witt1AmM W. Lockwoop, 3pp. 
1947. (New York: American institute of Pacific relations. mimeo. 
10c. each.) 

Foreign affairs: background summary on Korea. Aug., 1947. (Washington: 
Office of public affairs, Dept. of state. 44pp.) 

Korea’s independence. 1947. (Washington: U.S. Government printing 
office. iv, 60pp. 15c.) 

LAUTERBACH, RicHArRD E, Danger from the east. 1947. (New York: Harper 
& Bros. Toronto: Musson Book Co. xii, 430pp. $4.50.) 

PELcovits, NATHAN A. Old China hands and the Foreign office. 1948. (New 
York: King’s crown press for American I.P.R. xiv, 349pp. $3.75 
U.S.) 

Rostncer, Lawrence Kk. Forging a new China. Headline series no. 67. 

Jan.-Feb., 1948. (New York: Foreign policy association. 64pp. 35c.) 
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